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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted lo him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 
return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsible 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone be 
taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of the owner should be 
placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


| 
| THE TRAINING OF 
_. BOY SCOUTS. 


ENERAL BADEN-POWELL has done good service 
in directing attention to what he considers one 
of the weak spots in the Boy Scout movement. 

J Perhaps it is not very accurate to say that the 
weakness is in the movement, as it is a weakness 

that must belong to every calling and every pursuit. It lies 
in the fact that while many are attracted by the opportunity 
of obtaining drill and physical training and, generally speaking, 
being made fit to act as efficient defenders of the country, 
others are simply fascinated by the publicity and fashion of 
the moment. They have no particular desire to shine by hard 
work, but are more intent on wearing the picturesque clothes 
oi the youn: regiment. But this is inevitable. There are 
workers and shirkers everywhere, and the latter only sink to a 
minimum when a Baden-Powell is at the head of affairs watch- 
ing with a sleepless eye for the first signs of slackness. It 
devolves not only on him, but on all who are interested in 
national defence, to take measures for seeing that the boys 
have some really hard work in the ranks. This is not at all 
hostile to enjoyment. The merit of the Boy Scout idea is that 
it combines all the advantages of a stirring and exciting game 
with those of control and muscular training. It would be a 
great pity if the boys ever became mechanical and merely 
obedient. What they want to be taught mostly in their out- 
door work is resourcefulness and initiative. They must learn 
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each to rely upon himself in an emergency. But winter offers a 
splendid opportunity for physical training. That this is needed 
will be patent to anyone who even glances at the returns of the 
Medical Officer of Health for London. The system of medical 
inspection that was set on foot a few years ago is beginning to yield 
us very trustworthy statistics as to the health of those classes 
of children from which the Boy Scouts are very largely drawn. 

The facts are not of a very highly reassuring kind. No fewer 
than 32 per cent. of the children examined last year had to 
receive advice cards, and the general conclusions drawn from 
the statistics is that this is about the ordinary percentage. 
That is to say, about a third of the children in the Empire need 
attendance on account of some physical illness or defect. In 
the meantime we need not much more than allude to defects 
that physical training could not very directly affect, such as 
those of the throat, nose, ears and skin. Nor is it necessary 
even to dwell on the large proportion of children that seem to be 
badly nurtured; 46°7 per cent. are adequately fed; 41°8 
per cent. are described as in moderate condition ; and I1°5 per 
cent. are in bad condition. Weaknesses such as those we have 
enumerated are the concern of the doctor and the social reformer ; 
but there are plenty of others in the children which a careful 
course of physical training could remove. The ever-increasing 
cases of curvature of the spine occur most frequently among 
children who have been allowed to grow up without either taking a 
vigorous part in games or performing those exercises which might 
serve in some respects as a substitute for them. Round shoulders, 
crooked back, narrow chest and an ungraceful gait are much 
too common among the children of the day. They could be 
to a large extent got rid of it an hour or so were spent at 
regular periods in well-considered drill. Very good work may 
be done in this way during the approaching winter months. 
That the Boy Scout is being turned into a handy man who 
can be trusted to give a good account of himself, is evident, 
from the various reports that have been issued by the foreign 
missionary and other societies. The career of medical missionary 
seems to commend itself most to the boys. At some of the 
foreign stations, brigades of native Scouts have been formed, 
and seem to do very well. An amusing story is told about a 
present of fifes and drums given by the London Scouts to a 
Papuan company. It is said that that band now plays the 
whole village to church every Sunday. Not long ago it was a 
centre of cannibalism. 

Ambulance work seems to be very well liked, and an 
example of the effectiveness of the teaching of it was 
witnessed some time ago in a football-field. One of the players 
fell and broke his forearm, the fractured bone severing the 
main artery in the limb. A tourniquet, to stop the bleeding, was 
speedily improvised by one of the sergeants, and with some wood 
torn from a neighbouring fence the injured arm was put into 
splints. The sufferer was then taken to the nearest doctor, 
who expressed his admiration of the manner in which first aid 
had been given. It is not possible to omit some mention of 
the camp work which figures so largely in the career of many 
Boy Scouts, especially of those of the Church Lads’ Brigade. 
Life in a camp is calculated to develop the best kind of self-help 
ina boy. Practically, he sleeps in the open air during fine weather 
and gets to understand its invigorating effect. He has to “do 
for himself’ in the way of cleaning, polishing and turning out 
generally. There is plenty of manual labour, too, in the camp, 
and its good effects cannot be exaggerated. A companion body 
to the Church Lads’ Brigade is the London Diocesan Brigade. 
These two organisations work side by side, and each has its 
own sphere of action. The county of Middlesex, the City of 
London and part of the county of London are allotted to the 
Diocesan Council, while the rest of London and the United 
Kingdom form the wide sphere of the Church Lads’ Brigade. 
The main idea is to supplement intellectual education by that 
which is physical ; but, needless to say, religion 15 not forgotten 
There is a Church tent in each camp, and the usual religious 
observances are attended with unceasing care. Looking forward 
for a year or two, we can see that the youths now undergoing 
this preparation will form a valuable part of the detensive 
forces of Great Britain. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Helen 
Grosvenor, the daughter of the first Duke of Westminster 
and sister of the present Duke. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if hey would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N the adjustment of the Cabinet there is one change 
which will have especial interest for our readers, 
namely, the removal of Lord Carrington from the 
Board of Agriculture and his replacement by 
Mr. Runciman. Lord Carrington has been a_ very 

popular Minister of Agriculture. He had the advantage 
of being an expert in regard to the most important question 
that was raised during his tenure of office—the creation 
of small holdings. He could speak on this subject at any time 
from an experience that has been highly successful in one part 
of the country and a comparative failure in another. Apart 
from that, he has conducted himself at Whitehall with good 
humour, plenty of tact and great consideration for the agricul- 
tural classes. We are sure that farmers generally will regard 
his transference to the Lord Privy Seal as a misfortune. Mr. 
Runciman, who has been made President of the Board of 
Agriculture, has his spurs to win yet. He is an able man and 
a hard worker, and will be judged by his acts. The Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture is Lord Lucas 


Students of eugenics must find good material for the study 
of their science in the Royal line of Great Britain. One feature 
in it has, at any rate, been transmitted through several genera- 
tions. The Kings of England have, with few exceptions, been 
renowned sportsmen, and the family of King George V. appears 
to have inherited his love of shooting. The Prince of Wales, 
for example, is a very good shot with the rifle, and Prince Albert 
and Prince Henry commenced stalking this season, and each 
shot two or three stags. Asa nation of sportsmen we have every 
reason to be gratified at the early display of these proclivities. 
It is good for us to have in the Royal Family men of open-air 
habits and the wholesomeness of mind that goes with them. 


On Saturday last the steamship Gothic left Tilbury with a 
party of fifteen hundred emigrants on board for Victoria. 
Englishmen will read about this with very mixed feelings. 
The party, we believe, is the largest that has ever left these 
shores in one ship for Australia. It was also composed of the 
very pick of the men in our sparsely populated agricultural 
districts, and there is no avoiding the conclusion that England 
is very much poorer for this movement of population. In 
times past emigration was of benefit to the Mother Country, 
because it thinned out the undesirables. We have every 
sympathy with the Colonies in their determination that this 
kind of thing shall not occur again. They are justified in every 
way in looking out for the most industrious and most efficient 
citizens that they can draw from the Mother Country. Victoria 
itself stands in particularly great need of the best settlers. 
In it a vast quantity of land is still unpeopled, and, moreover, 
there are many kinds of agriculture, such, for example, as the 
cultivation of vineyards, which might be greatly extended. 
It is a curious fact that at the present moment Victoria imports 
all its currants, raisins and other dried fruits ; whereas, it would 
be both practical and economical to grow them at home it there 
was a population to do it. 


The Colonial side of the question, therefore, is both reason- 
able and strong. But the time has come, in the judgment of 
those most competent to form an opinion, when the Mother 
Country must reconsider her attitude to emigration. We are 
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by no means so particular about the fitness of those who land 
on these shores and become resident. In fact, the very refuse 
of the most destitute states of Europe may be found in London. 
It is true they no longer land in shiploads, and that there are 
certain regulations supposed to be in force for the purpose of 
ensuring that they are desirable acquisitions ; but the worst 
class of alien comes in single spies rather than in battalions, 
and if the Government wish to check the increase, it would be 
necessary to take much more vigilant precautions, and particu- 


, larly places like Huli and Grimsby ought to be carefully watched. 


The influx directly into London is probably less now than it 
was a few yeais ago ; but the two eastern ports we have mentioned 
are landing-places for very objectionable visitors who forthwith 
begin, after landing, to work their way to the Metropolis. If 
we sendour best citizens to the Colonies and take in their place 
the refuse of Europe, there can be no doubi about our adding 
one more to the forces which are bringing about the deteriora- 
tion in our manhood, and particularly in the manhood of the 
rural districts. 


Some very remarkable figures relating to eggs and poultry 
are given in the Trade and Navigation Returns for the first eight 
months of this year. Many people expected that the imports 
would show a diminution, because it is said that, on the one 
hand, our poultry-keepers are producing more eggs and more 
chickens and, on the other, Germany has come to be a com- 
petitor with us in the food markets. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, it will be noticed, in his recent speech attributes the 
increased prices to a higher standard of living. The figures, 
however, do not bear out the contention that we are becoming 
self-supplying in the way of eggs and poultry. On the contrary, 
there is a considerable increase both in the quantity and the 
value of the eggs imported in the period of this year with which 
the returns deal. In eight months we spent on foreign eggs 
the very large sum of 44,720,068. The explanation given by 
experts is that the demand for foreign eggs has been stimulated 
by the high price in this country, and we are asked to await the 
effect of ‘‘ the winter consignments of preserved eggs.”’ It is, 
by the way, a considerable shock to hear preserved egys alluded 
to in this matter-of-course way. It is a serious question whether 
it ought not to be made obligatory to have them stamped as 
preserved and each bearing a label ‘‘ Unfit for Children.” 


A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS. 
Nobody crosses this green plain over 
xcept my sheep and the whirling plover. 
The dewpond keeps the print of my feet 
So quickly lost down there in the street. 


I love the flock and the curlews calling, 
I love the dews on the short grass falling. 
| love the Wind that whistles and sings 


Of seas and cities and circus rings. 


I went to the fair the last St. Giles’. 

I go to my uncle’s house at whiles. 

With the lambs and ewes I make no error, 
But the girls, my cousins, put me in terror. 


I carn better talk to my sheepdog knowing 
Than to those boys not yet done growing. 
And I'd ride with the Wind on his farthest course 
Sooner than mount my uncle’s horse 
MAUDE GOLDRING. 


The shipment of poultry from abroad in the period covered 
has been as remarkable as that of eggs, as may be judged from 
the fact that the total value for the eight months’ importation 
has risen from £385,123 in 1910 to £626,076 in the corresponding 
period of 1911. Unfortunately, the increase has come from 
the countries from which we obtain the cheaper and inferior 
classes of fowl. The importation from Russia, for instance, 
has very nearly doubled, and it is by far the most important, 
the total value of the fowls received from that country in the 
first eight months of this year being £315,305. Austria-Hungary 
has quadrupled the exportation to this country ; but, of course, 
the amount is not yet considerable. We regret to see that the 
importation from France has very seriously decreased. Some 
of the best fowls in the market come from our neighbours across 
the Channel, and a larger consumption of French chickens 
would be no unfavourable sign. It would appear from the figures, 
then, that the energetic propagation of the opinion that on 
every middle-class, or even working-class, table there should 
be a fowl more often than is the case, has merely led to a 
greater consumption of lean Russian chickens. The figures, 
nevertheless, ought to stimulate the energy of the [¢nglish 
poultry-keeper. His best policy is to avoid and denounce the 
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practice of preserving eggs, to place on the market a supply of 
new laid-eggs whose uniform excellence of quality will be their 
best advertisement, and to sell chickens with a guarantee of 
we and weight. Moreover, he must not grasp too greedily at 
high prices, but trust to the old maxim of small profits, quick 
returns. 


In this connection it is worthy of notice that there have 
been some International communications about the cold storage 
of eggs and poultry. Enquiries have been made at the London 
rhamber of Commerce by the Perishable Products Section of 
the Russian Export Chamber as to the branding of eggs as 
cold stored. The cold storage question is, in fact, coming up 
in an acute form, as there are certain articles of diet which, if 
they do not actually deteriorate under such conditions, at any 
rate do not improve. In the case of eggs it would be well if 
all merchants were obliged to copy the example of Denmark 
and inscribe on each egg the date at which it was laid. In that 
wav the consumer would have some chance of knowing exactly 
what he was purchasing—whether an English new-laid egg, 
or one that had been produced far back in the mists of antiquity 
and in a foreign clime by a strange foreign bird. Scientific food 
authorities say that very little is yet ie about the chemical 
changes that take place in the delicate tissue of an egg which 
has been preserved. 


Unearned increment was a phrase invented either by the 
late Sir Charles Dilke or Mr. Chamberlain in the days when they 
fought together as ardent reformers. It is an aggressive, strong, 
fighting collocation of words, but it signifies something which 
the officers of His Majesty’s Inland Revenue do not find it easy 
to define. They have employed a considerable army of valuers 
to compile what would be, if ever it reached completion, a 
twentieth century Domesday Book ; but the return in revenue 
has so far been insignificant. One reason lies in the great difh- 
culty of giving a hard-and-fast meaning to the phrase “ unearned 
increment.”’ It will not do merely to take an increase in value. 
For example, an enterprising merchant may, by dint of his 
vigilance and industry, increase the value of his shop enormously ; 
not only so, but in this way he may help to improve the 
property of his neighbours. Should he sell at an enhanced 
price, surely the increment is not unearned, but, on the contrary, 
made in a manner that should secure him the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. The absurdity of penalising him is self-evident. 


It will be learned with satisfaction that a definite step has 
at last been taken in the crusade against the homeless vagrant. 
In London, at all events, means are in the course of being 
adopted that will render his position untenable. The Local 
Government Board has begun by opening a register of those 
casuals who come under the description of habitual vagrants. 
rhis register is under the control of the Poor Law inspectors, 
and it is to be supplemented by the charitable agencies which 
deal with the homeless individuals who wander about the 
Embankment and the streets at night, and who are wretched 
in themselves and a cause of misery to others. It is a good thing 
to do this in London ; but the system or something like it should 
be extended far beyond the four-mile radius. In that semi- 
suburban world which is always extending outwards, the number 
of professional tramps is an increasing source of danger. If the 
Way-leave Ticket System were adopted by all counties, instead 
of by a few, it would probably have the effect of enabling the 
authorities and the charitable to discriminate between those 
who are forced to the road by misfortune or lack of work, and 
the loafers who, rather than toil themselves, play the part of 
parasites upon the more industrious members of the community. 


In the very thoughtful letter which will be found in ow 
Correspondence pages, Mr. Mark Judge points out one ol the 
minor evils connected with the breaking-up of estates. Great 
landlords, on the whole, have exercised a praiseworthy care in 
preserving the natural beauty of their estates. The majority 
of them have a very keen dislike of the abominable little villas 
and the rows of cottages in which the suburban jerry-builder 
delights. But the breaking up of estates means the gradual 
abolition of the great landowner, and it is very doubtful if the 
smaller capitalist who is taking his place will have the same 
regard for natural beauty. No doubt he is being educated, 
but he has not yet arrived at the stage of recognising a valuable 
asset in a well-proportioned building or a fine outlook. To 
ensure that some care may be taken, Mr. Judge recommends 
the example of a man well known for his philanthropy and good 
works, who is selling his land on the condition that each new 
building erected on it shall be submitted to the approval of 
the Royal Insiitute of British Architects. That is a wise 
precaution, and we hope it will have the effect of preserving 
the old-world charm of KE ynsford. 
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The obituary of the last few days contains several illus- 
trious names. Lord Onslow, who died on Monday, was a sound 
politician and an excellent landowner, who during the short 
time in which he was Minister for Agriculture produced so 
favourable an impression that if the Conservatives had been 
returned to power it is very possible he would have been reinstated 
at Whitehall. Eminent in a very different way was Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, who died on Saturday in his eightieth year. Mr. 
Townsend’s title to distinction was that he made the Spectator 
the powerful and opulent journal which it has now been for 
thirty or forty years. At first his work was cut out for bim, 
as the paper was on the down grade when he purchased it, 
and week by week was outshone by the Saturday Review, then 
at the very zenith of its brilliant career. Mr. Townsend did 
not place his faith in fireworks, but in plodding, steady, con- 
sistent labour. For years he wrote a good half of the Spectator 
himself, and the whole of that admirable summary of the week, 
which is a distinguishing feature of the journal. He set the 
example of doing this with neatness, conciseness and an 
admirable lucidity. 


The value of Michaelmas daisies for the outdoor garden 
during the dull days of autumn was well demonstrated at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition on Tuesday last. 
Although the exhibits of these flowers were not so extensive as 
they have been on some previous occasions, the diversity of 
both colour and form of the flowers was well shown. Coming 
as they do at a season when outdoor flowers are scarce, the 
Michaelmas daisies are much appreciated, their extreme hardi- 
ness and capability for thriving under the most adverse con- 
ditions rendering them ideal plants for beds, borders, or the open 
spaces of the woodland. During recent years many beautiful 
new varieties have been raised and put into commerce, some 
of them with tiny, mist-like blooms, and others, such as Climax, 
having sky blue flowers resembling small marguerites. In 
addition to their value in the garden at this season, Michaelmas 
daisies are ideal flowers for cutting. 


OF AN ORCHARD. 
One told me of your largesse, and one boasted ct your size, 
Another weighed your promise with commercial, practised eyes ; 
Your harvest shall be theirs—but not your lovely mysteries. 


To each—to each a blessing! Your remembered beauty brings 

To me the blossom of desire, the fruit of wanderings, 

The garnered joy of summers, and the thril) of many springs. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


All the signs in China point to a very formidable rebellion 
and an incompetent and unprepared Government. We say this 
not merely because the first round in the battle resulted in 
favour of the insurgents, but everything that has been disclosed 
shows that incompetence marks Chinese administration. The 
ships are not sufficiently supplied with either tood or oil ; grave 
suspicions are entertained in regard to the ammunition and, 
worst of all, the Government is not able to command the services 
of its best men. Yuan Shih-kai has replied to an edict ordering 
him to take up the Viceroyalty of Hunan and Hupeh in an 
ironical style which he dared not have used to a strong Govern- 
ment. Practically he tells them that the affection of his leg, 
on account of which he was compelled to retire, has not yet been 
cured, and that he will not start until it is better. The medicine 
which will cure it is indicated pretty plainly when he says the 
army which he tried to train has lost its esprit de corps owing 
to the incompetent officers entrusted with its command, 


An angling correspondent has been writing to us to draw 
attention to a point which probably escapes the notice of 
most owners of salmon rivers and others who have the care of 
them, and this is the value and use of shade trees on the banks 
of some of the pools. Naturally, the tendency of the angler 
and of those who have his interests at heart is to do away with 
all kinds of floral growth which may interfere with his cast and 
catch up his flies ; but it is no doubt true, as our correspondent 
avers, for he illustrates his view by certain known instances, 
that it is possible to ruin a pool as an abiding place for salmon 
by taking away the trees which give it shade. It is a con- 
sideration which we should not be at all likely to overlook in 
the case of trout; but where it is a question of the salmon, 
which only stay in the pools as resting-places during their run 
up the river, we are apt to think of them as little influenced by 
these circumstances. We know, however, that their movements 
are very much affected by the temperature of the water, and 
perhaps for that, if for no other reason, it is natural to think 
that the felling of the over-shadowing trees might disturb them. 


— 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN THE WORKHOUSE. 





REST 


HEN first asked to visit the old folk in our work- 
house, it was with great reluctance that I under- 
took a task which I expected to find unbearably 
painful. I knew the old people to be well fed 
and tended—much better, indeed, than is 

generally the case in their own homes—but what I dreaded was 
the spectacle of so many of the derelicts of life’s ocean, left with 
nothing to hope for, nothing to look forward to, but death. 
I soon found, however, here, as in most communities, joy and 
sorrow to be a question not of place and circumstance, but of 
temperament, and that the mercurial natures, most blessedly, 
outnumber and overpower the wet blankets. Still, cheerfulness 
may be, and often is, but the ripple on the surface of great 
deeps, and a smiling acceptance of the poor best life can give 
by no means 
implies content 
with its condi- 
tions I am not 
speaking here of 
the drunkard 
and the wastrel, 
but of the many 
deserving old 
countr y-fo lk 
who, after a life 


of unremitting 
toil, have been 
driven to the 
House by 
poverty, ill- 
health and the 
lack of anyone 
to look after 


them. Few 
realise, perhaps, 
how closely these 
cling to the 
place in which 
they have often 
spent the whole 
of their lives, 
or how they 
suffer when 
forced to leave 
it. “I thought 
it was a trouble 
when I lost my 


*s 
om) 


AFTE 





GOSSIPS STILL. 


eR TOIL. 

poor ‘usban’,”’ a woman said to me, “ but, bless you, that was 
on’y a flea-bite to being turned out of my cottage!” It 
proves nothing that, on the pauper disqualification being 


removed from the Old Age Pensions, most of the old people in 
the House refused to leave it. How a man woman, 
ailing, crippled, often blind, whose home has been’ broken 
up and its poor goods sold or divided among relations, to 
begin life again on five shillings a week ? No; the pension 
will keep many a poor soul from entering the House, but a 
fresh start presents many difficulties to most of the 
septuagenarians who are there already. No doubt the absence 
of all need of care for the morrow does largely compensate for 
loss of freedom, loss of privacy, loss of much that strikes us 


1S or 


too 


as indispensable to happiness; but, on the other hand, the 
very fact stunts 
mental and 


physicalactivity, 
and I have often 
been pained by 
finding a friend, 


whomlI have 
known still 
bright and 


happy in doing 
little jobs in her 
own home, 
duced t 
lethargy 
to witness 
a few weeks of 
the idle routine 
of the infirmary 
ward. The only 
thing to break 
up and dispel 
this apparent 
apathy is to talk 
of home and old 
friends, old 
times. The old 
folk do not give 


re 
oO a 
painful 
alter 


a 


° p 


nb : 3) their confidence 
aks eT lv lightly, but it is 
Cr” : worth the win- 
ning; apart 

from the privi- 


lege of their 
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friendship, | am infinitely their debtor for all I have learnt from 
them of the history of our country-side. I never weary of hearing 
about old customs, old beliefs, cures and charms, and listening to 
strange tales of ghost and witch and cunning man, or, greatest 
pleasure of all, perhaps, to them and me alike, their old ballads, 
songs and dance tunes. The dear old face of the woman in bed 
broke into dimpling laughter as she told me how her village wake 
was kept in her youth ; how, night after night, for a whole week, 
folks came from far and wide to the booth set up for the purpose 
to dance into the small hours. And dancing was dancing “ then- 
a-days,”’ when the long line of couples stood up for “‘ Haste to 
the Wedding,” ‘‘ Pop Goes the Weasel,”’ or “‘ Step and fetch her.”’ 


her, try to 


ind fetch her 


Don't you tease 
step 


please her, 


pretty little dear! 


I hum a few bars, and the old head nods and the fingers beat 
to the lilt of them; for the moment the ward with its row of 
beds has disappeared and she is back in the old booth, a lissom 
maid once more, dancing opposite the man of her choice. She 
told me one day of their married life—the ups and downs, 
the struggle to bring up a large family respectably on starva- 
tion wages, and how, when there was already a nestful of little 
ones, she had three children at a birth, all living, and John was 
so proud, he ran 
up and down the 
plac e like one 
“ mazed,”’ telling 
all and sundry 
of the feat. The 
babies lived a 
month, but no, 
she never got the 
Bounty, 

the Pa’ 
didn’t write in 
time.” Widow- 
hood came, old 
age, but her 
chil d ren were 
very good to her. 
Then, one bitte 
winter's day, she 
slipped up on her 
icy garden path 
and broke her 
thigh. All hes 
children were 
married, with no 
room in. their 
crowded homes for an invalid mother, the House was the only 
place. Mr. Belloc would have us believe that all good things come 
out of the clay; but our soil levies a cruelly heavy toll in 
rheumatism and accounts for the presence of many of our old 
labourers in the House. The spirit to work is still strong in 


PEDIGREE BERKSHIRE 


N the number of Country Lire dated March 18th, 1rorr, 
some account was given of the admirable effort made by 

Mr. Wilfred Buckley to produce milk as nearly germ-free 

as possible. We described the careful arrangements of 

his building, the system of milking and cooling, and the 
devices for cleaning and disinfecting. The dairy is an assured 
success. Among other branches of agriculture to which Mr. 
Buckley has given attention, the breeding of pigs for show pur- 
poses is one of the most important. Pedigree pig-keeping is 
a recreation with which the names of Lord Carnarvon, the 
Hon. Claud Berkeley-Portman and others have been associated. 
Usually it is considered to be a hobby which costs money. A 
striking feature of the efforts made by Mr. Buckley is that they 
have been governed by a determination to pursue them on busi- 
ness lines. He brings into this rural pursuit the methods and 
habits engendered by a business training. It is in his blood, and 
therefore part of his enjoyment to show that a country gentleman 
can indulge a fondness for breeding good animals without 
running himself into debt thereby. Not much money can be 
made, but it is a great thing to have a balance on the right side. 
Nineteen-twentieths of those who keep pedigree pigs say frankly 
that while showing has its advantage in making the name of 
a herd,and therefore creating a demand for its produce, the 
breeder should regard it as an immediate loss, for which com- 
pensation will be made in the future. The experience of Mr. 
Buckley shows this to be unnecessary. He keeps a strict and 
detailed account of his expenditure, finding in book-keeping 
a most effective help towards success in agriculture. His show- 
yard bill for this year gives an actual balance in his favour. 
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them, and sometimes, if the summer brings a little respite from 
torture, they like to “come out an’ do a bit o’ ‘aymaking,” 
while to help in the garden is a welcome diversion. It should 
always be remembered that a labourer’s work is skilled labour, 
and that the theory and practice of it alike are of keenest interest 
to him. Perhaps best of all I like to hear of the games and 
merriment that lightened and sweetened labour—the creeping 
of the “ thrashel,” the bacca-pipe and the broom dance 
the dumbshow of ‘“ Bubby on the wall,” in the long winter 
evenings, the songs and the jests. How the old ladies, too, love 
their joke, and perhaps the gayest of them all is the blind woman 
who sits in such patient idleness on the settle beside the fire. 
She is also the sweetest of singers, and she and the friend next 
her have an inexhaustible fund of old songs and carols stored 
away in their memories since the days when they worked in 
the market-gardens round Evesham, each “as busy as a bee 
an’ singin’ like the cuckoo.” It was a red-letter day in her 
life when one of them was taken to a folk-song competition in 
a neighbouring town. Few who were present are likely to 
forget the pathetic little old figure standing so bravely alone in 
the centre of the stage, and the beautiful simplicity with which 
she sang the song that gained the prize. Neither shall I 
forget hearing her describe her experience to Miss Ellen 
Terry, who once 
delighted our 
old folk by 
paying them a 
visit. My dear 
old friend, 
she  expatiated 
on the sensation 


as 


of facing a 
crowded theatre, 
was quite una- 
ware of the 
angel she was 
entertaining. 
When I tried 
afterwards to 
explain to her 


what an honour 
we had had, her 
comment was, 
“A—a—h! I 
might a-knowed, 
for she was that 
feelin’ about me 
goin’ on the 
platform.” 

In every village in our Union I would maintain cottage- 
helpers to round off and complete the work of the village 


THE WOMAN IN BED.” 


nurse by waiting on my old friends in their own homes. And 
there should be no more deserving country-folk in our 
workhouse. ae eS 


PIGS AT MOUNDSMERE. 


True, it was an astonishingly successful year for so young a herd ; 
but that, again, was only a legitimate result of his resolve to do 
the thing well or not at all. He had been lucky enough to 
secure the services of Roberts, the well-known pigman who used 
to be in the service of Mr. R. W. Hudson at Danesfield. Roberts 
is a man born to his vocation. He is, metaphorically speaking, 
full of pig, an unsurpassed judge of pigs, an expert at mating 
and breeding and rearing, clever at feeding and preparation, a 
man who lives laborious days and gives the best of his thought 
to advance the interests of pigs. Upon the advice and under 
the guidance of Roberts a foundation of the best was made. 
Hence there was no fluke about the triumphs. 

The facts can be stated in very brief compass. In the 
course of the season Mr. Buckley sent to thirteen shows, and 
these included all the most important, such as the Royal, the 
Bath and West, the Royal Counties, Gloucester, Notts, Lan- 
cashire and Tring, at all of which he won first prizes or 
championships. For so young a herd—for any herd indeed— 
the number of prizes won proved most satisfactory, since 
out of fifty entries there were, not including eight reserves, forty 
wins, made up as follows: Seven championships or reserve 
championships, nineteen first prizes, ten second and four third 
prizes. 

A total of £131 3s. was brought home in prize-money, and 
the total expenses amounted to {104 18s. 3d., thus leaving a 
balance to the good of £26 4s. gd. This is an excellent result. 
No one has the right to expect that there will be any livelihood 
in prize-money by itself. The exhibitor ought to be, and is, 
fully satisfied if the income comes near balancing the outlay. 
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His gain lies in the fame earned for his stock, a fame to find due 
expression in the enhanced prices which members of a celebrated 
herd command. Mr. Buckley has no hesitation about letting 
the composition of his bill for expenses be known. The 
expenses of sending his man to each show amounted to £42 Is. 6d., 
composed of keep at 6s. a day, porterage, telegrams and other 
out-of-pocket goings. [ntrance-money amounted to £34 11s. 6d. 
and railway expenses to {28 5s. 3d. Strictly speaking, perhaps 
something ought to be added for cartage, etc., to the station, 
but this is only a theoretical expense. Full loads that in any 
event would have had to be sent for were in each case brought 
back from the station, and then the carrying of the animals 
cost no more than would have been incurred if one of the drivers 
had offered a lift to a weary pedestrian. 

Whether the herd is itself a pecuniary success or not is a 
much more complicated question to answer. Perhaps Mr. 
Buckley may be induced to 
go into the matter some day 
himself. His books supplied 
a few facts that might help 
us to make a start. Thus it 
appeared from them that the 
cost of feeding worked out 
at just a little over {5 a 
year per animal, including 
the little assistance given by 
the dairy. His note-books 
showed that the period of 
gestation for sows is six 
months and twenty days, 
while the average size of a 
litter last year was six and 
three-quarters. It had, how- 
ever, been a bad year, and 
this rate of increase was con- 
siderably below the average. 
Perhaps that was not alto- 
gether a misfortune, since 
the quality of the young pigs 
is exceptionally good, and 
the sow that produces a 
single champion in a pedigree 
herd is worth more than the 
dam of a _ multitude of 
common piglets. We do not 
know what would be the 
valuation of the pig establish- 
ment at Moundsmere Every- 
thing is of the best ; the sties 
are excellently built of brick 
and _ splendidly arranged 


EUMAUS. 


so as to have most adequate ventilation without the 
possibility of draught. The windows open upward, so 
that no entering gust can possibly blow on the pig, an 
animal peculiarly liable to catch cold in its’ breathing 
apparatus. Excellent arrangements for feeding, paved and 
clean passages and courtyard ensure comfort. A row of 
separate sties, each with a good area of separate run, meets 
other requirements. Buildings and sties are situated at the 
foot of a grassy declivity well set with ancient trees, so that 
here the swineherd, either under shelter or in the open, may 
pursue his ancient and honourable calling under the most 
advantageous circumstances. 

Roberts, who may be called a modern Gurth, talked 
freely about his methods, though he was careful to stop when 
the conversition touched upon the “secrets of the trade.” 
In our opinion the most valuable secret is that of procuring a 
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man like himself 
There 1s here, as 
elsewhere, no 
royal road to 
success. Enthu- 
slasm, ceaseless 
ittention, intel 
ligent observa 
tion, an instinct 
or mating 
hese are the fa 
ors that make 
or success. 

In regard to 
nating and 
reeding, Ro- 
erts confirmed 
the ideas that 
now prevail 
imong scientifi 
tudents. Che 
‘reatest diffi- 
culty is to obtain 
the right boar 
tor one good boar 
there are forty 
vassable sows. It 
nay take years 
to gethim. Not 
only must he be good in himself, but he must come of a gooa 
ineage. A champion, if he comes of a bad line, is not to be 
trusted. His offspring are sure to cast back to something 
nferior. In pigs the boar has more prepotency than the sow. 
Che boar should be matched so that the excellences of the one 
hould balance the defects of the other. For example, a sow 
i little short in the head should be matched to a boar who is 
a little long, and vice versa. 

He places very great importance on open-air exercise. All 
his best champions are marched round the meadow for hours 
each day. For the butcher’s purpose it may be of use to lay 
on a vast amount of flesh suddenly ; but the breeder looks out 
for other things, such as firmness, muscle and all-round develop- 
ment. Exercise gives health and appetite and good digestion. 
It begins almost immediately after farrowing, and is con 
tinued through life. On food he was not loquacious. No 
loubt there is a staple on which nearly all pigs are fed, but 
feeders have learned from experience what effects are produced 
from certain tit-bits, or what appear tit-bits to the porcine mind 
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and administer 
them each in his 
own fashion 
While on this 
topic,a word may 
be said of the fine 
situation of the 
piggery, its dry 
soil, mild climate 
and sweet her- 
bage. These are 
contributory 
causes which 
must greatly as- 
sist in the strug- 
gle to breed pigs 
of the very high- 
est rank. At 
any rate, they 
make for health. 
Commercial pig- 
breeders might 
do well to notice 
that the scourge 
of the race 
swine fever 
has been known 
to attack pedi- 
gree herds only 
on rare occasions. It cannot be that immunity comes 
from breeding,or that one breed is less open to attack 
than another. Roberts, who has managed pigs for the last 
twenty years—he began with Large Whites—has never had a 
case in the herds of which he had charge. There is less danger 
of infection in pedigree herds, because of the care taken in 
buying and selling and the exclusion of foreign pigs. Also 
scrupulous cleanliness is observed, and there is every induce- 
ment to study health and strength of constitution. 

Another point of considerable interest on which Roberts 
delivered his opinion was the effect on pedigree pigs of continual 
showing. A few years ago great objections were raised because 
it was asserted that the continuous forcing of the animals into 
show form had the effect of weakening their constitution, so 
that, among other things, they became less prolific and less 
vigorous in every way. Mr. Buckley’s factotum does not agree 
with this. He pointed out with unanswerable logic that the 
best pigs of the present day can be traced back to one or two 
sires of outstanding merit, such as the famous Kitchener, and 
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that the progeny of these great sires 
have been shown generation after 
generation, and have been, as a rule, 
able to beat their competitors. 
When one thinks of it, that is 
exactly the case. Nearly all the 
great winners have also been highly 
successful at the stud. This must 
be especially true of Moundsmere, 
where the aim is not to send the pigs 
to show in an abnormally fat con- 
dition, as though they were intended 
for the butcher when their prize- 
winning days were over, but to 
form good muscle on them by means 
of regular exercise. It used to be 
thought that a quarter of an hour 
in the open air was enough for 
an exhibition pig; but the same 
principles that have induced human 
beings to open their windows and 
to go out as much as possible have 
also been proved the _ best for 
animals. It, would be very difficult, 
however, to pronounce dogmatic- 
ally on the effect the show-yard has 
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upon prolificacy. It seems to be a THE PIGSTIES. 

rule in all departments of livestock- 

breeding that the purer the pedigree, the less fruitful are mechanical as are used with the machine-fed chicken. It is only 
the animals. The extraordinarily large litters which occasion- within comparatively recent times that a better ideal has been 
ally are mentioned in the various newspapers are almost formed, and it is due ina measure to the consumer's taste. The 
invariably the offspring of a first cross. When two animals modern man or woman revolts against that coarse fat which 





MOUNDSMERE PRIMROSE AND HER FAMILY. 


that have come of astrain very finely bred for several generations MounDsSMERE GARDNER 
i ai che Tg dam, Danesfield Primrose. 
are mated, their produce tends to become much fewer than 
that of the more coarsely-bred animals. Of course, no such 
deduction can be drawn from the 
Moundsmere herd, becatise it has not 
been sufficiently long im existence to 
give the series of figdres that are 
needed to establish so broad a general- 
isation. All that we can say is that 
the theory holds generally true. On 
the other hand, it seems equally cer- 
tain that animals which have been 
not only carefully bred, but scientific- 
ally fed and taken care of, will 
give progeny that show all the 
symptoms of health—a good skin, 
a long body, good legs on which 
to stand, and the power to move 
about lightly and  nimbly. In 
its way the pig is an animal 
whose character and  tempera- 
ment must have been _ greatly 
modified by centuries of  treat- 
ment. We read of Saxon Thanes 
who sent their swine under the 
herd to pick up acorns in_ the 
autumn, and who routed about 
in the woods for forage during 
other periods of the year; but 
gradually it became the custom 
to enclose the pig in a small sty and 


MoOUNDSMERE PRIMROSI 


dam, Danesfield Primrose 


used to be considered a merit 
in bacon. He or she take 
their fat mostly in the lighter 
and more elegant shape of 
butter. In consequence, the 
exceptionally fat pig is less 
in demand now than used 
to be the case; and if the 
fattener can afford to let his 
animals use their muscles 
much more is this the case 
with the exhibitor who wants 
not only a first-rate animal, 
but one with bloom = and 
gaiety, which are invariably 
symptoms of health. The 
following are the pedigrees of 
the pigs we illustrate: 

Oxrorp Viscount § (farrowed 
January 13th, 1910), sire, Munden 
Champion ; dam, Lincoln Beauty 

Go.picoTe Joun (July jth, 
1909), sire, Peter Simple; dam, 
Danesfield Java. 

(July 30th, 1910), sire, Danesfield Gardner ; 


II. (July 30th, 1910), sire, Danesfield Gardner ; 





fatten him by devices almost as GOING HOME. 
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Oscar Hardee, A DISMAL DAY IN PARIS. Copyright, 
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ENNIE, Jennie, where 
are you ? Com’ along, 
lass, com’ along.” 

The lass was coming 
slowly, not with the 
graceful or springing step of a young girl, but the 
slow waddle of an old and very fat goose. For Jennie was 
the pride of Job’s heart, the mother of many goslings, and the 
last life of an old dynasty, as Michaelmas had come and gone. 
Jennie gobbled up her supper and then rubbed her back against 
Job’s boot He stroked her head with tough hands, murmuring, 
“* Poor lassie, you’re lonely now, but com’ inside along with me, 
and t’other Jennie will keep you company.” 

A strange trio—Job with his bent back in worn, patched 
clothes. a fringe of streaked red and grey whisker round his 
face, and the same continuing and falling down over the back 
of his coat collar; Jennie the goose, with slow and dignified 
steps, pausing to look for tit-bits along the forest path; and 
t’other Jennie, a black and white sheepdog. No dignity about 
this last, she was all over the place, barking at supposed evils and 
glad to be loose after a day spent tied up to her barrel serving as 
kennel. At first her noise pleased Job, it was a welcome after 
his day’s work, but as they reached the cottage he called out 
“ T’other Jennie, you be quiet, or I'll make you.” 

His voice suddenly sounded harsh, and Jennie No. 2 came 
to heel and slunk through the gate subdued, for Job had no light 
hand and the change of his tone was alarming. Through the 
door Job had caught sight of a prostrate form—Brother Will 
lying in front of a few dying embers. This was not playing fair ; 
he had been drunk two days before, and it was now time for 
Job to go and spend some goose money at the Red Lion. 
He had counted on this as he walked home, and now he would 
have to refrain, as it was an understood thing between the 
brothers—one drunk, the other sober. For someone must feed 
the animals and light the fire. It was their code of honour, 
and this was the first time in forty years that Will had broken 
faith. Job bent over him with an angry oath, Jennie the goose 
pecked his arm, Jennie the dog furtively licked his hand. Was 
he asleep or was it the usual ? 

Job gave him a kick, but he only groaned. At this Job 
relented and became alarmed. ‘‘ What be it, Will? Be you 
drunk or ’urt ?”’ 

“ | be ’urt inside, Job,”’ Will answered, faintly. “I’ve felled 
off the ladder when I was looking at ole chimberley.” 

Job stooped down and looked more closely at his brother. 
He certainly looked mortal bad. “‘ Could you get on to the bed, 
think ye, Will?” 

But Will murmured, ‘“‘ No, let me bide, I be terrible bad, 
and fetch the doctor.” 

This was truly alarming, for since the old daddy had died 
twenty-five years ago no doctor had been inside the cottage. 
“Well, well! ‘Will, you must be a-dying to want doctor, 
and who'll look after ye while I goes four miles ? ”’ 

“ A sup of water be all I wants, and Jennie she'll stay along 
with me, and tie t’other Jennie up at the gate—she’ll keep 
barking and that'll be company.” 

Job was a slow walker—he was handy on seventy—the 
doctor could not be found at first, and it was a very dark night, so 
it was three hours later when he led the doctor across the forest 
towards the cottage, talking as they went. ‘‘ Well! he be 
dead for sure now. He was a kind of white colour when I left 
him and his eyes they was closed; he’ll go along with all the 
Jennies.” 

“What do you mean by all the Jennies?” asked the 
doctor. 

Job did not answer for some time, and then he said, “ It 
be a long story and one you wouldn’t rightly understand.” 






“ You'd better tell me. Maybe 
I should.” 

“It be a matter of forty years 
and more, afore you were borned 
most likely. Will and me _ lived 
along with ole dad down here, and Jennie, the real 
Jennie, she lived along with her dad and mammie at the 
farm.” 

A long pause, and the doctor asked, ‘‘ And you ?” 

“Why, Will and me, we both courted her. Will one 
Sunday, me the next.” 

“ Were, you jealous, you and Will ?”’ 

Job gave a kind of laugh. “ I don’t know if it was jalous 
we were, but we started drinking along with ole dad the Sundays 
we warn't with Jennie to make us sort of forget Will or me was 
with her.”’ 

“ And who did Jennie love best ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Why, that’s what we don’t know.” 

“ Hasn’t she ever told you all these forty years ?’ 

‘“ Jennie be dead these thirty-seven years come this October. 
Will, he thinks she were partial to me, but I knowed she leaned 
towards Will.” 

“ What happened io Jennie ? ”’ 


“ 


1) Tie 


Wy Wp) 


the doctor enquired. 

She caught the fever, she did. She were a-coming one 
evening to meet me at top of the road, but she never comed ; 
but her mammie sent next day to say she wanted to see Will 
and me, but "and here a long pause. ‘ It were a Saturday 
night, and I were the wuss, ’cos the Sunday would have been 
rightly Will’s, and I never seed Jennie to say good-bye, ‘cos she 
went in the morning. Will, he went, but he never told me what 
Jennie said to ’im, and I never arst. We was terrible bad, we 
was, after that, and then a few years and dad he went 
too.” 

They were nearing the cottage now; but the doctor, still 
unsatisfied, said, ““ But why the other Jennies ? ’ 

“ We called the best of everything that’s been alive Jennie 
ever since.” 

A single glance sufficed to show the doctor that Will's hurts 
were beyond all human skill. He was still alive and conscious. 
Conscious, too, alas! of the awful pain he was in. He would 
not be moved on to the bed ; he wanted to lie where he could 
stroke Jennie’s feathers as she lay beside him on the stone 
floor. 

“She were always a fine one was Jennie,” he whispered. 
“ She were one of th> best we've ‘ad.”’ 

Then suddenly he began to talk quite loudly. “ Job, 
come ’ere,” and Job bent over him, and the doctor tried to raise 
his head. 

“Can I be buried along with them all in the meadow ? ’ 

“T don’t rightly knows, Will. Doctor, can he be laid 
alongside of all the Jennies we’ve buried there? He wants to 
know.” 

‘“T’m afraid not, it’s against the law. He must lie in the 
churchyard ; but ”’—with a sudden thought—‘ he could be 
buried ‘near the real Jennie.” 

Job got up quickly. ‘No, no, that were a-getting the 
better of me.” 

Will tried to speak again, and the doctor beckoned to Job 
to come back. 

“T thought of that, Job. ‘Ow it wouldn't be fair on you, 
that’s why.I.wanted the meadow ; but if doctor he'll go away 
I’ll tell you something as will make it all right.” 

The doctor walked out into the night and then Job knelt 
down beside his brother Will, whose voice had become very 
faint. “‘ Job, it be a long time now, and I am a dead man, so 
you must listen patient like. That night Jennie told me a 
message for you I never gived. ‘ Will,’ she said, quite clear-like, 
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just afore she died, 
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‘you and Job ‘ave been real good to 


me, and I’ve loved you both, but you tell Job he were the one, 
and, Will, you must just forget me and find another gal ’ 


Job, I neve! did = 


but, 


A long, long pause, and then, with something like a sob, 


Job said: 
‘ave knowed I was the one.” 
“ Yes, it were, Job 


“ Will, it must have been powerful 


and now, good bye, lad.” 


‘ard on you to 
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His conscience eased, he turned his head away, and the 
doctor returning soon after found Will’s soul had fled, maybe 
to rejoin the Jennie of his youth. 

Job seemed in a stupor until roused by the doctor trying 


to move the old goose. 
““ She were the one who liked him best. 
with a sudden awful break 


he cried. 


Will” 


“* Let her bide, let her bide a bit longer,” 


Ah, Brother 
“*T be glad it were me after 


all, but if I’d a-known I'd a-been a better man.”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHY BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


[ was half-past four as I raided the larder and provided 
myself with the wherewithal to keep off the 


hunger until breakfast, at 


lay like thick white blankets 
on the low ground, and over 
the distant purple ridge the sun 
was already flinging beams of 
light, which gilded the eastern 
sky and lit with a rosy glow 
three small wisps of cloud low 
down on the horizon, the only 
clouds visible in the dome of 
blue. But if I wished to fulfil 
the object of my expedition 
there was no time to waste 
gazing at a sunrise, however 
beautiful, so | bent my steps 
towards the garden gate, 
followed by Nettle, the terrier, 
who yawned and stretched and 
wagged her tail as if to ask 
“What are you going out for 
at such an early hour ? ”’ 

“*Wait and = see,’ my 
dear dog!’’ said I, answering 
the lock 

Ihe air was deliciously cool 
as we walked through the dew 
laden grass ; but I thought how 
hot it would be by and by, and 
I wondered why people who 
can please themselves stop in 
bed during the best part of 
the day instead of getting up 
and about in the cool of the 
morning. ‘‘ Hoo-oo-oo!” rang 
the hoot of a brown owl, and 
the bird floated past towards 
a great oak tree, hooting as 
it flew. It perched on a 
dead bough of the ancient 
tree, where I could see it 
plainly against the sky as 
it shook out its fluffy feathers 
and then gazed towards 
the rising sun; but evidently 
thinking bedtime had come, 
it flew away towards the 
woods. 

I trudged on in the same 
direction, for my object was a 
piece of rough ground where 
rushes, fleabane, wild angelica 
and the devil’s-bit scabious 
grow by the covert-side, and 
where great bramble bushes 
send their long arms across 
the grass ready to trip up the 
unwary. Here may be met 
countless butterflies, Meadow 
Browns, Peacocks, Tortoise- 
shells, Cabbage Whites, Blues, 


pangs ol 


8.15, and it was but a minute 
or two later when I[ stood on the doorstep, laden with my 
camera and a bag of slides containing the plates, looking 

out on the mist-covered hills and valleys. Ihe morning fog 


their well-used 


the dozens, their white tails 


bobbing, the danger sign to such friends and relatives as had 


not heard the thump signal. 


One, more trusting, ignorant, 


or inquisitive than its neighbours, sat up on an ant-hill and 


looked back while it shook the water from its feet. 


1 could 


scarcely hinder the dog from giving chase. 





I now kept a keen look-out 
for sleeping insects ; but it was 
not until I reached the long grass 
and bracken near the wood, 
where the trees keep off the 
faintest breeze, that I saw a 
“ Blue”’ resting head down- 
wards and with antennez held 
forward on aé_ rush _ stem. 
Quietly, yet as quickly as | 
could, I set up the camera 
and got to work; but that 
obstinate instrument would not 
render, as it should be 
rendered, the wonderful glitter 
of the minute particles of 
liquid on the insect’s delicate 
spotted wings. The exposure 
required was short, for the 
light was already strong. As 
I moved away from little P. 
icarus [I caught sight of a 
spider’s web, a beautiful mass 
of tangled threads, woven round 
the branch of a briar bush. 
Again the camera was set to 
work, and hardly was this one 
finished with than I spied a 
perfect example of a_ geo- 
metrical web hung from some 
spravs of bracken. It was 
thick with dew, the weight 
of which made the slender 
threads stretch and_ berd. 
The owner was_ obviously 
Epéira callophylla, for the free 
radius leading to the nest of 
the spider, and on which it 
keeps a foot to feel the vibra- 
tions when a fly is caught, 
told that at once. Following 
this line, I found she was 
seated beneath one of the 
fronds of the fern, a charming 
little spider with a faint tinge 
of rose colour on the sides of 
her grey abdomen. 

Turning my back on this 
little lady, I found a small 
butterfly sitting broadside up 
on a rush; but it was so 
coated with dew one could not 
see the markings of its wings. 
However, when I shook it 
accidentally—and it shammed 
death, falling off into the long 
grass, I saw it was a Small 
Copper (L. philzas). Presently 
it crawled up another stem, 





Small Coppers and many 
others. At night the Blues 
and the Coppers sleep on the rushes and grass stems, where they 


INCLINATA. but it did not resume its 
resting attitude, for when 

it got to the top it began to open and close its wings, 
are fully exposed to the dews and fogs, and I was very anxious the sunlight flashing on its beautiful copper tints. There 
to photograph them before they left their resting-places in the were several more “ roosting’’ close by, but they all slept 
morning, and while they were still covered with the beads of dew. in the same attitude, while the Blues never varied their 
As I went down the meadow the rabbits scuttered home along position, which consisted in sitting parallel to the stems, 
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and head downwards ; in consequence 
they were not coated with dew to the 
same extent as the other species, 
for they did not expose so much 
surface to the chilled air 

1 went on some way along the 
woodside. The sun had gained more 
power now, and was quickly dispersing 
the mist; but I photographed one 
more spider’s web before it should be 
robbed of its diamond drops. Then I 
turned my attention to the butterflies 
again, for they were beginning to wake 
up and sun themselves. One beautiful 
little Blue took up a position on a 
yellow fleabane flower, and there he 
for it was a male—sat, alternately 
opening and closing his wings, of 
wonderful steel blue on the upper 
side and delicately spotted on the 
under. Alas! I had no screen, and 
could not have used it if I had, for 
the light would not have allowed the 
necessary exposure. The result was 
that, though my orthochromatic plate 
rendered the yellow of the flower 
fairly well, the insect appeared quite 
white. A female of the same species 
that was sitting on a thistle came 
off much better, for her wings, of a 
drabby blue- brown colour, were 
easier to render. The height of the 
sun, and the numerous insects that 





A SMALL COPPER IN THE DEW. 
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were flying about, 
now warned me 
I ought to be 
turning home- 
wards ; _ besides, 
I had only two 
plates left, and 
if I went further, 
goodness only 
knows what 
tempting subjects 
I should meet! 
So, resolutely 
shouldering the 
camera, I turned 
on my heels 

when there, 
seated on a fallen 
birch log, was a 
lovely Small 
Copper! It was 
too tempting to 
be passed. | 
began carefully 
to stalk it; but 
just as I had 
focussed it on 
my screen away 
it flew; so, 
possessing myself 
with _ patience, 
I waited for a 
few minutes, 
and my hope 
was realised 
when it came 
fluttering back 
and settled again 
on the same spot. 
Click went the 
shutter. Now 
there was only 
one plate left 
unused, so the 
gateway and the 
old tree, with the 
golden sunshine 
flooding through 
them, made the 
last subject, and 
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SPIDER’S WEB. 


French philosopher 
and sceptic, finisher 
of one age and fore- 
runner of another, 
assume fresh _ signi- 
ficance and show 
new aspects. The 
books written about 
Montaigne and round 
Montaigne and = on 
Montaigne would fill 
a library; but there 
was room for Miss 
Sichel’s. She has an 
almost unique gift, 
speculative and sug- 
gestive, for compari- 
sons, differences and 
relationships. She 
does not deal with 
her subject only, but 
with her subject in his 
relation to his times, 
to all time, to his own 
contemporaries and 
to the men ot 
other days, to the 
world asit was before 
him, and to our world 
of this passing 
moment, She _ thus 
elicits an interest not 
confined to the figure 
of one man, but as 
wide as humanity ; 
and it is to the actual 
hand of her reader, 
and of no vaguer con- 
ception, that she links 
the hand of her sub- 
ject. This vivid per- 
ception of relationships 
constitutes the especial 
gift of Miss Sichel’s 
individuality as a 
writer. With some of 
her deductions one 
may not find one’s 
self always in agree- 
ment. Her appraise- 
ment of the signifi- 
cance of Montaigne’s 
friendship for Marie de 
Gournay, for instance, 
does not carry 
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when that exposure was finished I called 
the dog and we made our way homewards 
to breakfast, having had a very satiztac- 
tory morning while the rest of the world 
was in bed. FRANCES Pitt. 


MISS SICHEL’S . . 
. . MONTAIGNE. 


HOSE of us who already know 
Montaigne, as well as those of us 
who have still to make his acquaint- 
ance, will find Miss Sichel’s study of 
great interest—‘‘ Michel de Montaigne,” 
by Edith Siche! (Constable). The 

first part, entitled, ‘‘ Montaigne the Man,” will, 
perhaps, be of more value to the latter class, 
for the writings of Montaigne are so extra- 
ordinarily personal in their revelations that even 
to the casual reader his individuality grows into 
sight out of them, like a traveller approaching 
along aroad. That summary in which Miss Sichel, 
beginning the second period of her book, ‘‘ Montaigne 
the Philosopher,” crystallises, so to speak, the 
impressions gained through the study of Montaigne 
the man, is one that every student of the 
Essays must, more or less, have made for himself 
as he read, if far less brilliantly and acutely than 
does Miss Sichel. But she can touch nothing she 
does not illuminate, and her judgments, especially 
in the second division of the book, are so lucid, her 
insight so penetrating, her connection of fact and 
inference so enlightening, that, even to his oldest 


friends, the personality and import of the great 


A BLUE BUTTERFLY ASLEEFP. 
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nvictior We d bt whether the man wl ‘ trongest verning impulse 

ld be expre 1 i the word The greatest thing in the world is to 

k vy how to belong to one’s lf,” would ever, when in possession of his full 

ind perception, have felt anything but indulgent contempt” for even 

the noblest feminine development A serene and unshakable capacity, both 

md for dou without, wa n Montaigne’s estimation, an essential 

f lation for the only intellectual development worth erious thought Sucl 

lee «, init ld ind h abstention, in it elf-command (as opposed 

t el fle ‘ ire alien and imy ible to women, intellectually and emotionally 
tut even on these minor points wheren ne finds one’ elf differing from Mi 
Sichel e draw e wh inference vith fresh discernments because of the 

e and brillianey with which she draws het It is not possible, in so brief 

pa tod { lj tt to her achievement One vivid page tollow mother, 

luminated wit e} ram and arresting criticism On page if for mstance, 
he tifvis her description of Montaigne a the typical French 

man,” there is an extraordinarily acute appraisement of the French conception 
in idea They do not know that an idea ji big that men cannot walk 

t | t t! th vw that its horizon must be mist From Calvin 

md P ilto R " they have treated an idea as finite; they have believed 
that by the use {| tl can come out on the other side.”” She rightly 
emarks that it is almost impossible toc pitomise Montaigne, yet in her final brillant 
imming up she com nearer to it than most students of Montaigne have 
done “A man of two ten ** she iv looking before and after ; 
ummi up the expiring Renaissance its war against priestcraft and mona 
ti m, it plendour of emancipation, it ilmost hectic love of the classics, it 
erou ussertio of human dignity; foreshadowing the tar tuture its 
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naturalism, its rejection of romance, its fervent scientific curiosity, its familiar 
ease of demeanour.” That is admirably said. But though these wonderful 
Essays were the first presentment of ideas which for three hundred years and odd 
have been slowly leavoning the thought of the world, Montaigne’s conclusions 
remain his own, ‘[o-day’s attitude is Montaigne’s ; its results on us are those he 
most ironically eschews ; and his teaching is as far from us as ever. There is, per- 
haps, one element in that teaching to which Miss Sichel does not give full weight, 
one which, we think, will always prevent it from influencing more than a schoo] of 
thinkers ; and that element is its calculation. And there is one result of it upon 
which Miss Sichel does not, perhaps, put due emphasis, and that is its barren- 
ness. Wonderfully preserving her detachment and impartiality throughout in 
pite of her comprehension of, and attraction to, the personality she considers, 
she yet ends on what is apparently a triumphant note. 
we think as we turn the last page of his book. We 


“It is of the future that 
greet the new day, and we 
take our leave of the old, with the name of Michel de Montaigne upon our lips.’ 
Most of us believe that to be true—but with more auxiety than triumph. But 
of the value and interest of this study there can be no question. Even if taken 


mly as a piece of literature it is a four de force. The purity of its English, the 
vigour of its thought, render it delightful reading. It will send new readers 
to the famous Essays and re-send the old ones: and even to those of us who 


annot, for all the wonder of his wit and wisdom, for all the splendour of his 
courage, his contemptuous modesty, hi self-command and = sanitv—no, 
not even for this brilliant vindication and explanation of his attitude 

quite reconcile ourselves to the philosopher’s cold calculation and _ self- 
absorption, he will stand henceforth illuminated by new lights and the 


closer for a better understanding. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Fruir Trees ror VArtot 
SOILS AND SITUATION 
URING — the next sir 
or cight weeks many 


thousands of young 


Iruit§ tree will ly 
planted m= variou 
part of the country ome ol 


them with due regard to the 


veneral character of the soil and 


the positions the are to fill, 
but many without a_ thought 
being given to these important 


ind far-reaching detail With 
the enlightenment that science 
combined with practice ha 
during recent yeal brought 
about, the days of haphazard 
planting ought before this to 
Wise and up-to-date 


market-growers give as much 


have gone 


attention to the selection of 
tree for the oil and position 
they are to occupy as they do to 
the actual planting; but many 
amateurs and not a few gardeners 
fail to realise that an unwise 
lection may prove a stumbling 
block for many years, if, indeed, 
it is ever overcome 

By the selection of trees I do 
not mean the mere selection of 
varicties of, say, Appl s, Pears 
or Plums rhe best sorts are 
now fairly well known, and 
although some do better in certain 
localities than they do.ia others, 
the majority can be grown in 
almost any district that is at all 
suitable for the cultivation of 
hardy fruits, providing the right type of tree, grafted or budded on 
the stock best suited to the soil, is selected At the outset, before 
even the character of the soil is studied, the would-be grower must 
decide what kind of plantation is to be made—whether it is to be one 
of trees that will take some time to reach a fruitful stage, but when 
that stage is reached remain in vigorous and cropping condition 
for a great many years; or whether the trees shall commence to 
give heavy crops as soon as established, continue to do so for a 
score Or more of years, and then gradually deteriorate ; or it may 
be that a combination of both is desired rhen, again, the positions 
of more or less isolated trees must be considered. Is a large tree 
desirable in a certain spot, or is there only room for a dwarf one, 
or possibly one that has been more or less severely trained into a 
certain shape ? 

These points decided, we may safely turn to the character 
of the soil and ascertain whether it is composed of a preponderance 
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of clav, or whether sand or similar 
material forms the bulk. With 
this information fully ascer- 
tained, due regard being given 
to all the points raised, the selec- 
tion of trees suitable for almost 
any garden or plantation will not 
be a difficult task. Nurserymen 
of to-day are fuily alive to the 
fact that trees of widely different 
types are required for various 
purposes, and lay themselves out 
to provide any conceivable types 
that may be asked for. 

Assuming, then, that a per- 
manent plantation or orchard of 
fruit trees is desired, one where 
the trees will come slowly into 
the fruiting stage, but last in 
that condition for a very long 
period, we must of necessity have 
soil with a preponderance of clay 
and of a good depth, then choose 
half-standard or standard Apples 
that have been grafted or budded 
on Crab Apple or seedling Apple 
stocks or roots, and Pears that 
have seedling Pear as a stock. 
On the other hand, should we 
desire a plantation that is to crop 
early, and to last only a com- 
paratively short period, Apples 
grafted or budded on one of the 
dwarfing Paradise stocks, and 
Pears on the Quince, ought to be 
chesen. Both are shallow rooting 
and have a dwarfing effect on the 
trees, besides inducing them to 
WITH PINKS. crop freely at a very carly age 
Although these dwarfing stocks 
are usually recommended for shallow soil overlying gravel or chalk, 
and where they do give good results, they may also be utilised on 
soil of a more retentive and deeper character where dwarf, early- 
cropping trees are desired. An orchard to contain a combination 
of young fruiting and permanent trees should have half on the 
stocks previously named and half on the dwarf stocks. 

For gardens, pyramid or bush trees, or the trained cordons or 
espaliers, should be on these dwarfing stocks, as the trees are so 
much more easily kept within reasonable bounds than if grafted 
on stocks of a more vigorous character. It is in gardens that special 
care must be taken in the selection of suitable trees. Nothing is 
more disappointing than to find that a tree, by the time it is cropping 
freely, is occupying too much space; the necessary cutting back 
will only tend to make matters worse. Then, again, some Pears, 
notably Beurré Bosc and Brown Beurré, usually give the best 


results if double grafted, i.e., a more common variety, such as 
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Conseiller de la Cour, is first grafted or budded on a seedling Pear 
or Quince stock, then, when this has grown sufficiently, it is cut 
down and one of the choicer varieties named grafted or budded 
on it. Naturally, this is more expensive than where only a 
single grafting or budding is necessary ; but some of the best 
nurserymen adopt this method, and it pays to select trees of these 
varieties that have been treated in this way, even though they cost 
rather more at the outset. 

The cultivation of large fruits such as Apples, Pears, Plums 
and Cherries as cordons is now well understood in every garden 
worthy of the name. The system has much to commend it. Not 
only can a large number be accommodated in a very little space. 
but they are easily managed and protected, and give good crops 
of the best quality fruit. During recent years the cultivation of 
Gooseberries and Red and White Currants as cordons has been 
more widely adopted, and certainly, in the case of the former fruit, 
the system is much to be preferred to the old style of bushes, wherein 
the fruit was difficult of access and frequently became splashed 
badly by heavy rains. For gardens of limited dimensions, cordon or 


espalier trees of nearly all kinds are exceedingly valuable, and should 
certainly be chosen in preference to standards or half-standards 
grafted or budded on stocks of vigorous habit. F. W. H. 


PINKS AS A GARDEN EDGING. 
ALTHOUGH live edgings are, in some gardens, looked upon with disfavour, 
owing to the fact that they provide snug harbourage for slugs and other pests, 
they possess a number of good points which endear them to the hearts of many. 
The range of plants suitable for forming live edgings is a fairly wide one, and no 
matter whether severe, straight lines are desired, or edgings of a more informal 
or irregular character, plants for the purpose are easily obtainable. In the common 
single or double flowered Pinks we have plants that are admirably adapted for 
informal edgings to pathways, borders or large beds. Even when not in flower 
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the glaucous green colour of their foliage presents a cheerful aspect, particularly 
during the winter months when the earth is bare and dark. When bedecked 
with their old-fashioned, sweet-smelling blossoms these common Pinks possess 
an indefinable charm and are among the best appreciated flowers of the garden, 
The accompanying illustration of a flower-border edged with Pinks gives a good 
idea of their quaint beauty at flowering-time. Happily, they are not difficult 
to grow, providing the soil is well drained. If it is of a very clayey or tenacious 
character, it can be rendered suitable for the Pinks by a liberal addition of coars« 
road-sand and old mortar, the latter substance being most beneficial to the plants 
To keep edgings of Pinks within bounds, young plants must be raised every third 
wear to replace the old ones; or else the old plants must be lifted and divided 
every Other year, the youngest and most vigorous portions being replanted 
Although it is too late now to take cuttings, the present is a suitable season for 
lifting and dividing old, over-grown plants, but this ought not to be done during 
frosty weather. In addition to presenting a neater and more pleasing appearance, 
young Pinks always give larger flowers of a more lasting charactet Hence a 
two-fold object is achieved by the lifting and replanting. 
An AUTUMN-FLOWERING Rock PLANT. 

The rock garden, especially after a summer of drought such as has been ex 
perienced this year, is not a very attractive feature during the early days of 
autumn. Most of the plants have long since ceased to flower, and a great many 


present a very scorched and withered appearance. For this reason any low- 
growing plants that will thrive in elevated situations and give us flowers at the 
season named are sure of a kind reception. One such is the charming little 


St. John’s Wort, Hypericum olympicum, a native of Asia Minor. This is a 
splendid rock plant, and seems to withstand drought and heat with impunity. 
It forms quite a neat, though not over-dense cushion of pale glaucous green 
foliage, its slender stems having a very decided prostrate habit. The small, 
oval-shaped leaves, in common with some other members of the family, when 
the sun is shining on them appear to be full of pale green dots, a feature that 


is not noticeable unless looked for. The flowers, which are an inch or rather 
more in diameter, are produced moderately freely, the colour being rich golden 
yellow. They owe not a little of their gracefulness and charm to the compara- 


tively large central boss of feathery-looking orange yellow stamens. For 
hanging over a miniature precipice, or tor clothing the top of a large boulder, 
this Hypericum 1s excellent, and it will flourish in the poorest soil. H 


AUTUMN TINTS. 


HAT blaze of colour which ends an English autumn is 

a very distinctive phase of a distinctive vegetation. 

The latitudes which share it are a narrow strip of 

the earth, while England, thanks to a traditional 

and insular forestry, is the home of deciduous trees. 

Hence we have in October a show of colour in_ its 

way unique. Someone well qualified to judge has said that 

the splendour of tropical forests does not equal the “ autumn 
tints ’’ of our English woodlands. 

The comparison is between leaves and flowers, and, like all 

comparisons of different species, is unfair. The beauty of each 

is a unique thing, and uniqueness is not to be compared, except 
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to assist realisation. Comparing them for this purpose, one’ 
might say that flower-colours are pre-Raphaelite and autumnal 
leaf-colours Impressionist. The former are vivid, naked ; 
the latter are dull and veiled. This twilight of vegetation has a 
scheme of colour curiously like a sunset ; and the yellows, reds 
and purples swim to the eye through veils of misty blue. It is a 
glory, but not a splendour. Flower-petals may be modified 
leaves, but to suggest that the last phase of leaf-life is an attempt 
to emulate the flower would be not only metaphorical, but 
misleading. There are certain curious animals’ which 
assume, in the agony of dissolution, various prismatic 
colours. Here, too, we have the temptress analogy. but 





W. FE. Hughes. A CORNER OF 


THE BROAD. Copyright 
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it 1s a wonderful finish to a wonderful career—this sunset 
glory of the leaf. 
Che hedgerow, that microcosm of a word, begins the process 
small studies preceding the great picture! The hawthorn 
leaves, dull red and yellow ; the bright red berries ; the scarlet 
and purple bramble leaves—the Virginian creeper of the hedge 
row—and the blackberries, black or crimson ; these are the chief 
notes in a pretty harmony. The big heart-shaped leaves of the 
black bryony are a polished bronze ; the leaves of the dogwood 
give all the colours of blood. The glittering berries—hips and 
haws, blackberries, nightshade berries, berries of white and 
black bryony—are like clustering jewels, green, scarlet, red, 
crimson, purple black, and one misses them in the picture of 
the woods 
Here the scheme of colour varies with the trees The birch 
veils its silver body in a cloud of triangular sequins, delicately 
vellow The great hand-shaped leaves of the horse-chestnut 
seem to drip gold. The egg-shaped alder leaves are brown 
green, metallic in the sun Ihe mountain ash varies brown 
with an exquisite s« arlet The big maple, or sycamore, has the 
finest colours, from a warm orange to a brilliant scarlet or red 
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made out. These beautiful changing hues, at any rate, are not 
advertisements or guides like the colours of flowers. Nor are 
they mechanically produced by cold, though the early frosts 
hasten their appearance. To get some idea of what they are, 
one must bear in mind what a leaf itself is. As a food factory 
it is not only chemical, but physical. That is to say, the process 
by which the leaf extracts carbon from the air and makes a 
carbohydrate foodstuff out of it depends upon the filtering of 
sunlight through the grains of chlorophyll. These act as a 
sensitiser. Both the chlorophyll and the work it does are the 
result of the action of light. In its early days the leaf shows a 
brilliant green, lit up with yellow, the base colour of chlorophyll. 
3y July this green is dark and tending to dulness. The latter 
result is emphasised as autumn comes on, and is due to the gradual 
weakening of the light. Meanwhile the leaf becomes less and 
less elastic ; it grows stiff and loses its power of movement. In 
late autumn the output of the leaf is reduced to a minimum ; 
as there is little for the green medium to do, it is itself discontinued. 
But the leaf is neither dead nor dying, and nothing can check 
another department of its activity—transpiration. Plants, 
like ourselves, have an optimum of temperature, and in cold 
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Throughout the summer its crimson leaf-stalks have shown its 
capacity for colouring. Some willows are grey or white; they 
look curiously old. The beech has polished gold or golden 
brown. The lower tones of yellow are supplied by the oak and 
the elm. Whatever the arrangement may be of these or other 
trees, the result is always harmony. In itself this is a remark- 
able fact. It is doubly, or rather infinitely, remarkable when we 
contrast the laboured efforts of the painter, the science that is 
necessary, to produce harmony on the restricted plane of art. 
We are so attuned to that prodigality of Nature, which is the 
secret of this inevitable harmony, that our eyes accept the result 
without question. We even welcome the inclusion of green, as 
when the indigo of pines breaks the sequence of reds and yellows, 
or when each coloured tree has still some layers of green leaves. 
his effect, including the whole gamut of leaf-colour from spring 
to autumn, can be well seen in an ampelopsis which has covered 
the side of a house without interference or training. The whole 
figure of the plant, comprising several hundred thousand leaves, 
is itself the shape of an ampelopsis leaf. It is fringed with vivid 
green, which passes into every shade of red and purple to the 
centre. A wonderful end, we said. Its meaning is not yet certainly 
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weather each leaf with its thousands of pores becomes a source 
of danger to the whole organism. Now red leaves absorb more 
heat than others. However this redness may be produced, 
and whatever we may call it, it is ultimately a reaction to sun- 
light in the absence of green, and is accompanied by an increase 
of temperature. The anthocyanin or erythrophyll produces 
all shades of red, crimson, orange and purple, in combination 
with acids in the sap and with the yellow remains of the chloro- 
plasts. It is curious that young leaves and shoots are often red, 
presumably by way of protection at a delicate stage. Unfortu- 
nately the theory has not been properly tested, but the fact is 
certain that autumn tints are a very different thing from the 
brown of withering, for the red, yellow, orange, crimson or purple 
leaf is still alive. It is worth noting that transplanted shrubs 
delevop redness, that many plants develop it in any season of 
drought, and that it is connected in autumn with deficiency of 
light and in spring with excess. Botany to-day, like all biology, 
is perhaps over-inclined to discover purpose and design. For 
all we know, these colours may really be as useless to the tree 
as redness is to the ruby, or yellow to the topaz, though not less 
attractive to human eyes. A. E. C. 
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“HINWICK ‘KH HALL,» 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. 


INWICK HALL has seen many ups and downs. The 
oldest portions of the present fabric show that it 
was at one time a house dating from early Tudor 
days, but it was very largely altered about 17 
A century later it lay neg lected and almost derelict, 

so that the rats, which were its chief inhabitants, gave rise to 
a plentiful crop of ghost stories. About the time when Queen 
Victoria succeeded her uncle it changed ownership, and was 
once more rendered habitable, and now, as the newly-acquired 
property of Mr. Gilbert Robinson, and under the capable advice 
of Mr. Maberly Smith, it has been greatly added to in size and 
comfort, while every one of its ancient features has been carefully 
preserved 


OO 


Hinwick is a township and manor within the parish 
of Podington, and Podington lies in the north-west cornet 
of Bedfordshire, close to the Northamptonshire boundary. 
Geologically and esthetically it may almost be said to 
belong to the latter county. Bedfordshire represents to 
us flat lands and brick architecture, but about Hinwick 
the country undulates as it does in Northamptonshire, 
and stone is much used both for the walls and _ roofs 
of buildings. Ihe illustrations show that the Hall is a 
dwelling of rubble stone with ashlar dressings, and with a stone- 
tiled roof, these materials being common to the work of both 
its Gothic and classic portions. It hes but four or five miles 
away from the industrial district of Wellingborough, but is not 
influenced by it. The surroundings are perfectly rural, and the 
road —still known as Hall Lane which passes down at the foot of 
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the gentle slope on which the house is placed, has the wild and 
picturesque features of a ride through some ancient forest. In the 
fourteenth century we find a Sir John de Pabenham holding Hin- 
wick and representing Bedfordshire in Parliament. He and his 
family seem to have worshipped in a little private fane on what 
is still known as Chapel Hill, and there was an altercation with 
the prior of Canons Ashby, who held Podington manor and 
advowson, as to the right of the de Pabenhams to celebrate 
service there—an altercation which was amicably settled by 
a payment to the prior of eight shillings a year. 

About the time when Edward VI. succeeded his father we 
find Hinwick in possession of the Tyringhams, an important 
family seated over the Buckinghamshire border. It was, no 
doubt, the new purchaser that built the older surviving portions, 
for these perfectly display the architectural features of this 
district during the first half of the fifteenth century. Window 
lights headed by a depressed arch continued from the fifteenth 
century through the reign of Henry VIII. and in some cases 
beyond it. For instance, at the two Northamptonshire houses 
of Dingley and of Dene, Edward Griffin and Edmund Brudenell 
built in this manner even after Elizabeth became Queen. So 
that the Tyringhams’ dwelling at Hinwick may have risen 
either a little before or a little after the year 1550. Their home 
has been subjected to so many subsequent revolutions that it 
is difficult to tell of exactly what it consisted. The house is near 
the foot of the western slope of a little valley that declines from 
north to south. The west side of the house is set against a 
rapidly rising bank, but the south and east aspects have a wider 
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outlook. When Mr. Maberly Smith began operations he found 
the kitchen and offices occupying the southern end, while the 
sitting-rooms look east. He does not consider that this was the 
original arrangement, but suggests that the Tyringhams began 
by building the southern portion, and that the chief room of the 
house was much the same as that which he has now transformed 
into the drawing-room. But as we find original windows with 
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arch-headed lights in other portions of the building—for instance, 
in the northern gable of the classic east front—it is certain that 
the house cannot have been of much less size in the early days 
of Elizabeth than it was when Mr. Gilbert Robinson bought it. 
The porch, the pilasters, the sash windows and all the existing 
features of the east front were merely fashionable alterations 
of an old fabric undertaken soon after the property changed 
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hands in William IIL.'s time. 
It is noticeable that the hall 
before the 1834 alterations is 
lescribed as being one big 
room with four windows, 
which implies that it included 
the room now used as the 
dining-room. That would have 
represented the normal six 
teenth century disposition of 
itfices lying on one side of the 
porch and sereen and the hall 
o1 the othe But to complete 
the arrangements then normal 
there would need a northern 
wing for the parlours, and of 
such there is no trace what 
ever. Reconstruction of the 
original plan ts_ therefore 
matter of the merest conje 
ture, and is best left alone 

In Charles I[.’s time the 
property passed from — the 
Iyringhams to the Alstons 
who were then, and still are 
the owners of the neighbour 
ing property of Odell Castle 
fo them Hinwick was, no 
doubt, merely an investment 
and not a residence, so that 
we find no traces of serious 
alteration until after it passed 
by purchase to General Live 
say in about the year 1690 
A rain-water-head, dated 1710, 
yet remains, and probably 
marks the completion of his 
structural alterations. His 
vardens still occupied his 
attention two years later, 
when we find him obtaming 
permission from his neighbour, 
Richard Orlebar, the builder 


of Hinwick House, to bring additional water for the supply 
of his new canal. The drive up to the house from the road is 
a Straight stret h between two canals bordered by lime trees, 
and it ts the longer, or eastward, of these that General Livesay 
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added. The westward one he 
ieft short, in order to have a 
large gravelled space in front 
of the raised terrace that lies 
between it and the porch, and 
which is reached up three 
steps and through a charming 
wrought-iron grille of the 
period. Thence a broad paved 
way, having a grey and mossy 
sundial on one side of it, leads 
to the porch steps. The pilas- 
ters, both of the porch and at 
the corners of the house, with 
their Corinthian capitals and 
entablatures, and the doorway 
with its broken pediment and 
central vase, are very deli 
cately wrought, but the gene- 
ral composition is quite un- 
learned. The second tier of 
porch pilasters sits queerly on 
the first, and the proportions 
ignore established rule. The 
doorway head seems crushed 
in between the lower pair, 
over the face of which its 
pediment stretches. This has 
made Mr. Maberly Smith con- 
clude that General Livesay 
must have used stonework 
imported from elsewhere and 
re-erected. Had the building 
dated from Elizabethan  o1 
even Jacobean times, there 
would have been no necessity 
for such a theory, for in those 
days the native craftsmen 
had haphazard methods of 
dealing with such _ classic 
forms as they adopted. But 
in the days when Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was in his zenith 


this was not the case, and very considerable learnedness dis- 
tinguishes country houses of the time, even when they were 
designed by obscure provincials. Thus Mr. Maberly Smith 
has strong grounds for his theory, which receives additional 
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support from the smallness of the stones used for the head and 
jambs of the windows and by sundry tell-tale patches in the 
moulded plinth. At the same time, the character of this detail 
work is so much of General Livesay’s own time that the build- 
ing from which he must have taken his materials could only 
have been of quite recent erection, and it must have been a 
very exceptional circumstance that made it ready for destruc- 
tion as required by Mr. Maberly Smith’s theory. But if un- 
learned and incorrect, the east front of Hinwick is certainly 
agreeable and picturesque, the circumstances of its erection, 
whatever they may have been, leading to an originality of form 
and treatment and an absence of complete symmetry, which 
give it special interest and make it harmonise all the better 
with the earlier work with which it is associated. 

Inside, some of the rooms were lined with the large panel 
wainscoting of the period, and the west front was altered in form 
to accommodate a staircase of easy gradient and with twisted 
oak balusters. We know, too, that the house was embellished 
with tapestries of the Trojan War, and that the beds were hung 
with linen embroidered with the great foliage and flower devices 
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then common. The General’s exterior lay-out was not confined 
to the east side, for to the west the rapidly rising ground was 
arranged in levels, steps rising first to a bowling green and then 
to an upper grass terrace. This ran on the top of the bank 
parallel to the house, while at right angles to it a lime tree 
avenue was set stretching across the park on the way to Welling- 
borough. 

General Livesay died in 1717, and was succeeded by a 
nephew, who took a wife from the neighbouring family of St. 
John of Bletsoe. Their sons died in their lifetime, and a daughter 
carried the estate to the Wagstaffes. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century we find a Mr. St. John Wagstaffe living there 
with his sister, Lucy. But, one morning before breakfast, she 
eloped with the grocer’s man, and her boy, though brought up 
at the Hall, married a village maid, and never would return 
to the house which his boyhood memories led him to think was 
haunted. Mrs. Orlebar, the mother of the present owner of 
Hinwick House and the careful compiler of family and local 
history, freely drawn upon in this article, remembers the 
‘village maid” when she had become an aged dame, 
and heard from her of the strange doings at the 
Hall in the days of the Wagstaffes. She was by no means 
prepared to accept rats as an explanation. “ Rats!” she would 
exclaim, “ if you had heard what my husband did you wouldn't 
doubt but that they were ghosties.’’ His slumbers would be 
disturbed by “ great noises crashing about him, like wardrobes 
falling down,” while it was a well-established belief that three 
ladies ‘‘ walked arm in arm upstairs in stiff satin sort of gowns,”’ 
and that the “ ghostie of General Livesay that was"’ used to 
help to shut up the shutters at nights. The house was so un- 
popular that even the farmer who took the land refused to live 
there, but put into it his shepherd, whose matter-of-fact wife 
saw no ghosts and did not mind “ the owls that came in pretty 
freely through holes in the worn-out boards that covered the 
windows and perched on the banisters of the big staircase.”’ 
In those days the children from Hinwick House would go and 
play about the old Hall, and one of the younger lads, William 
Augustus Orlebar, resolved that if he ever became a man and 
rich enough he would buy it. Thereupon he carved his initials 
on one of the panels in the hall, where they yet remain. In 
1834 he was in a position to accomplish his boyish vow. He 
repaired the house and put it into the condition in which it 
was till recently. When he died in 1873 it passed to his brother’s 
family, and was sold in 1906 to the present owner. 

Southern aspects were not desired by our ancestors as they 
are by us, which may account for the position of the offices up 
to the recent alterations. But the wing that held them was 
not only sunny, but had a pleasant outlook upon ground well 
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fitted for a garden lay-out. Mr. Maberly Smith, therefore, has 
located a complete set of modern offices in an entirely new wing 
annexed to the north end of the old house. The main portion 
of the south end is now occupied by a great drawing-room, 
and a lower section has been added to the south windows, of 
which the sills had been some six feet from the ground. Between 
them is a deeply-recessed ingle-nook—one of the best original 
features of the house, for it rises up as a dignified and massive 
chimney-breast topped by three shafts placed diagonally upon 
their base. In the drawing-room has been placed a well-designed 
ceiling of English oak. Two great moulded beams support a 
set of rafters that project a little below the intervening plaster. 
The tone and texture of this native oak is preferable to the more 
finished surface of the Austrian oak used for the wainscoting, 
the design of which, however, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Through the south window is seen the new formal garden well 
composed of stone, grass and flower-bed. Its coped retaining 
walls, its ample lily pool, its adequate paved ways, its shapely 
grass plats, are well seen in the illustration. To the south this 
garden is bounded by great yew trees edging the shorter canal, 
intended, no doubt, by General Livesay, or even by his fore- 
runners, as a clipped hedge, but having long escaped the restraint 
of shears. As an approach the canals, bordering the hundred 
yards of roadway, form a very striking and exceptional feature, 
and give a most pleasurable sensation of varied light and shadow, 
colour and reflection, form and material, to the visitor the moment 
he passes through the stone entrance pillars topped by great 
balls. Much has been done to improve the west garden. The 
bank that came right up to the house has been cut back to admit 
of an ample paved court, from which flights of steps ascend to 
the bowling green and upper terrace. Thence we look down 
upon the west elevation with its new north wing balancing the 
ancient one to the south without being a precise replica of it. 
The centre shows the ancient gables with the spaces between 
them filled up for various purposes at various times. It might 
have been better as originally designed, but it tells its own 
story of adaptation to requirements well and thoughtfully 
carried out, and the whole composition is thoroughly pleasant. 
The same words will apply to the north side, where the office 
and stable buildings surrounding a section of the kitchen garden 
have been treated with as much care for right effect as the more 
important elevations. Most especially must Mr. Gilbert 
Kobinson be congratulated upon being ready to allow so delight- 
ful an architectural character to be given to the coal-store, and 
upon having found an architect who thoroughly appreciated 
the possibilities of such an outbuilding. Hinwick Hall is a 
delightful home, of which every part and parcel has been 
rightly contrived for use and tastefully ordered for beauty. T. 


CLASSICAL PO&TS IN - 
THE COUNTRY. 


“ HE Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets,” by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco (Macmillan), is the work of an 
excellent classical scholar, and it is written in a style which 
is graceful, breezy and suggestive in itself of the subject treated, 

The part dealing with Greek life will interest readers of Country Lire as treating 

at large a slight (a very slight) essay on the same theme by the present writer 

in Country Lire, June roth, r91r1. Her copious and well-chosen extracts in 
illustration of her theme are the more interesting because, in many cases, the 

English versions are her own, and she has a pretty knack of translation. The 

chapter on “ The Last Greek Peasant” is full of instruction and suggestion. 

One may, perhaps, question the judgment which puts Lucretius below Dante in 

what she calls “ restrained descriptive powers,” the art of choosing suggestive 

words and bringing a natural scene or person forcibly before our eyes in a few 
words; for instance, when Lucretius describes the peasant as “ shaking his 
head,” when he laments with a sigh that the toil of his hands has so often come 
to nought. Perhaps Virgil ought to be placed above both the ancient Roman 
poet and the modern Italian in this exquisite art. Tennyson has beautifully 
glorified the pictures of the incomparable Mantuan “ flowering in a lonely 
wood.” The rendering of the exquisite Sirmio poem of Catullus, which suggests 

a modern sonnet more than any ancient poem, except, perhaps, the touching 

cry of Statius to the hag Insomnia, is gracefully rendered. But I must protest 

against both the reading and the version of the last three lines, The ode happens 


to contain just fourteen verses, thus enhancing the suggestion of a modern 
sonnet ; it ends thus; 

Salve, O venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude 

Gaudete, vosque, O ludiae lacus undae, 

Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum, 

Rejoice, bright Sirmio, in thy master, joy 

And you, ye wavelets, merrymen of the mere, 

Smile all the smiles ye have to greet me home. 
The Countess has accepted for Judia of the MSS. the conjecture Lydia, which 
can only be explained by a contorted exegesis. She translates : 

Rejoice, ye, too, calm lake and Lydian water, 

Laugh, and let all the household join the laughter. 
But domi habere aliquid has no reference to home. It means “ to have plenteous 
store of ” in the language of the Catullian age. Sir Theodore Martin understood 
the phrase when he wrote : 

Let all your wealth of smiles be wreath’d for me, 
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and a version published in London in 1707 gave the right meaning a little too 
diffusely in : 

Laugh till your stock of laughter’s wholly spent 

And all your magazine of merriment. 


The waves are called /udiv, “‘ tumblers” or “ merrymen.”” When the lover in 
Plautus calls on the doors of his mistress to leap out of their sockets and admit 
him, he cries, ‘‘ Be tumblers (/udii) to let me in.” There is a charming chapter 
on Varro as the prose source of the imcomparable Georgics. The Countess 
finds in Tibullus something that reminds us of Omar Khayyam, and turns into 
the measures of Fitzgerald a stanza of the Roman poet : 


Be merry! See, the steeds of night advance, 
And yellow stars enweave their wanton dance ; 
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After them silent sleep with sombre wings 
And dreams of dark—mysterious countenance. 
but the Countess 
has many interesting observations on his anticipation of Darwin's “ protective 


It is easier to read and admire Ovid than to write about him H 
colouration’ and of vegetarianism. The charming tale of Philemon and 
Baucis is an example of narratives dating from the times of Homer, in which good 
mortals have received angels unawares. Its origin, like the tale of Cupid and 
Psyche in Apuleius, and the A/tis of Catullus, has never been traced. The chaptet 
on the last Roman poets is most attractive, as dealing with far less familiar 
material. It would be a pleasure to quote some happy renderings from Ausonius 
and Claudian, but we must content ourselves with referring our readers to the 
book itself. The last four chapters (XII.—XV.) deal in a very interesting way with 
offshoots of ancient poetry, Italian folk-lullabies and medieval pastoral poetry. 


CENTURIES. 





WALNUT CHAIR, LION MASK LEGS, 
—_ 

HE collection of eighteenth century furniture formed by 

Sir W. H. Lever at Hampstead is represented by a 

number of well-chosen specimens, dating from the 

period immediately preceding Chippendale to that of 

Pergolese and Sheraton, after which time delicacy 

of form drifted into mere efforts after slightness, till ultimately 

nothing interesting remained and English furniture, through 

lack of originality, fell into decadence. Owing to his keen and 





LATTICE WORK SOFA, IN THE CHINESE TASTE, MAHOGANY. 


WALNUT DOUBLE CHAIR BACK SETTEE, WITH LION MASK ARMS AND LEGS 


early appreciation of eighteenth century English furniture, this 
well-known collector has been enabled to secure a consecutive 
variety of examples that are most instructive to the student ; 
and unfortunately it is only owing to the intelligence of indi- 
viduals who have formed private collections, and their courtesy 
in allowing them to be seen, that any definite idea of sequence 
of evolution of form in English furniture can be obtained. 
Bequests of pictures, ceramics, plate and foreign furniture have 





LATTICE WORK ARMCHAIR, MAHOGANY 
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from time to time greatly enriched our national collections, but 
English eighteenth century furniture—distinctive, practical and 
lucational as it is—has been curiously withheld from our public 
museums by legacy as well as purchase, so that we are singularly 
behind other nations in possessing these specimens of national 
interest 
No doubt the disuse of walnut for chairs, settees and small 
tables was gradual, for the wood continued to be employed 
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MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD TABLE. 
With marble lop of verde antique and gilt mirror in the French taste 


INTERIOR OF CABINET OF ROSEWOOD evreat grace to the chair, which is altogether unusually elegant, 
as this type is generally found of more massive proportions. 
rhe splat with its framing are plain and veneered with 
fine burr walnut, and the long, sweeping lines harmonise 
even for the best and most fashionable patterns up till 1730; admirably with the rest of the construction. In Fig. 2, a double 
but its liability to decay was soon realised, and the pronounced chair-backed settee, also in walnut, the arms terminate in 
difference of colour between new walnut and mahogany must lions’ heads, and the legs are carved with the same motive, 
have precluded although the 
the sense of treatment and 
harmony ' detail is some- 
evidently aimed what different to 
at by the the previous ex- 
furnishers of amples; the 
that time. The long, straight 
most elaborate seat-rail also 
motive was the ‘ lacks the shell 
lion mask : pendant, and the 
cabriole leg, end splats and fram- 
ing in paws, on ing of the back 
which, as can be have not the 
seen in Fig. 1, same __ flowing 
tuffets of hair grace. It should 
are introduced. be noticed that 
This fine chair in the early 
is one of a wal- specimens of 
nut set. rhe this type 
cabriole shoulder > the animal’s 
is carved with a fetlock is dis- 
broad mask that tinctly sug- 
almost covers gested, adding 
the surface, and much to the 
a graceful leaf- style of the leg. 
age of acanthus Such pieces of 
stretches half furniture were 
way down the generally 
leg ; the concave covered in 
curves of the needlework, 


seat-rail give MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD TABLE, WITH MARBLE TOP. many sets of 


In the Chines sle, veneered with amboyvna and various woods 
See Coloured Plate 
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which were made by the ladies of the house. If this has perished 
beyond any possibility of repair, a good Genoa velvet of rich 
colouring forms an excellent substitute and will give the 
necessary brilliance; very good modern needlework, closely 
imitating the old, is also now obtainable, and if started 
in true and fresh colours, the rankness soon disappears, and the 
ultimate result is quite satisfactory, for it is an error to suppose 
that our ancestors rejoiced only in faded colours ; their choice 
was healthy and vigorous, and the tones of their silks and wools, 
though vivid, were fine in quality and consequently harmonised 
together. Although this collection possesses many later examples 
of fine chairs in the Chippendale fashion, it is proposed here only 
to give the more unusual and less-known objects. Of these the 
lattice-work armchair in the Chinese taste (Fig. 4) is an interest- 
ing specimen. Among the distinctly Oriental fretwork that 
forms the motive of the back, arms and front legs, small C 
scrolls carved with acanthus are here and there introduced, while 
the outside of the uprights is further ornamented with little 
pendants. The large-patterned silk somewhat destroys the 
delicacy of the woodwork. <A painted or woven Oriental silk, 
representing flowers, small birds and insects, was often employed 
by Chippendale and other makers for this type of chair, which 
was made to accompany the lacquer cabinets, mirrors, tables 
and wall-papers in the Chinese taste, for which there was such 
a rage during the middle of the cighteenth century. Fig. 3 
represents one of a pair of settees; the legs and framing are 
exactly similar to the chair, and they probably all formed part 
of one original set. By this time the backs of upholstered 
setters had begun to be made lowetr han those of earlier date, 
and they never again resumed their former height. 

A beautiful example with strong Chinese influence is 
the cabinet given in the coloured illustration. It is 
composed of a centre with two wings, all the doors 
being veneered with sheets of fine amboyna wood, now 
toned to the colour of deep amber, and bordered with a 
fine chequer of ebony and holly; a carved rosewood 
pagoda-shaped roof surmounts the centre compartment, bearing 
a carved rosewood escutcheon and two bracket candlesticks 
hung with ivory bells; a rosewood lattice-work balustrading, 
with small corner vases hung with ivory bells, completes the 
structure of the wings. The stand is made of light and dark 
rosewood decorated with card-cut lattice-work and C scroll 
brackets. Fig. 5 shows the arrangement of the inside, which 
presents a vivid contrast to the quiet, mottled surface of the 
cabinet. Here the space is filled by ninety-three drawers of 
various sizes, each veneered with a different wood. It is such 
an eccentric and unusual effect for this period—-between 1755 
and 1760-—-that one wonders if the whole piece was not more 
or less experimental, and whether in making it Chippendale was 
feeling his way towards producing the wonderful veneered and 
inlaid furniture that it is known for certain that he made for 
Nostell, Harewood, Hatfield and Osterley. Apart from its 
beauty caused by the colour, serpentine shape and supreme 
excellence of execution, this cabinet must always command 
interest as a most important transitional piece of furniture ; 
it also bears a very strong resemblance to an illustration in 
Chippendale’s book. 

Very different in style and earlier in date is the mahogany 
side-table (Fig. 6), and though the workmanship is somewhat 
coarse, there is a vigour in the spring of the C scrolls that forms 
a fascinating line of undulation to the lower edge of the frame. 
The ornament lies on a matted ground which gives the modelling 
very distinct strength, but the little key pattern frieze is 
somewhat out of scale with the flamboyant lines of the lower 
motive. This key pattern, or the wave pattern, is found on 
most sideboard tables and consoles from about 1710, but 
diminishes in scale as it approaches the middle of the century. 
The legs are devoid of ornament save for a pendant of garrya. 
A fine set of Nankin vases and beakers stand on the 
white marble top; these are put on one of the long 
painted stands with a silver border that were so popular on 
late Georgian dinner-tables for the plate and candle branches. 

Fig. 7 is another sideboard table, in which the simplicity 
of the frame, with its broad half-round lower member, proves 
quite as attractive as the more ornate treatment ; the introduc- 
tion of the mask and drapery with the shell is daring in pro- 
portion, but in perfect harmony with the broad shoulders that 
are covered with delicate acanthus and finely-serrated lion’s 
feet. There is a suggestion of Irish workmanship in these as 
well as the carving, and is further emphasised by the broad 
treatment of the mouldings ; a fine slab of verd-antique forms 
the top, on which are grouped vases of black-grounded famille 
verte decorated with hawthorn. Above this table there is a 
tall mirror in three compartments in late rococo style 
and very French in sentiment. As glass of this height in one 
sheet would at that time have cost quite two hundred pounds 
equivalent to about six hundred pounds in the present time 
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it can be understood why so many of the early large mirrors 
were divided into sections. In the present instance the 
horizontal band of ornament centres in the figure of a little 
shepherdess with a dog. Percy MACcQUOID. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


CIDER APPLES AND CIDER. 

T the Brewers’ Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, last week was one of the finest displays of 
cider apples ever seen in London. ‘These were brought 
together by a rather unique condition in the 


classes. 


cider 
A number of these are specially provided for 
farmers, one of the conditions of entry being that each farmet 
competing must make an entry of cider apples, to show to the 
London made. The 
vintage apples showed a remarkable freedom from fungus and 
other diseases. With regard to the ciders, much of a display 
was not expected, as there have been two short makes and an 
unparalleled demand 


visitors the truit from which cider is 


for cider during the last summer, which 
practically emptied every cellar, and has enabled these again to 
be filled this autumn with the product of the finest vintage fruit 
ever remembered by the oldest cider-maker. The championship 
of the show went to a well-known Somerset farmer, Mr. Herbert 
Davis, Sutton Montis, whose farm is situate in that district from 
which the rich red ciders of Somerset come. It is very unusual 
for draught or cask cider to take such high position, The purity 
ot the exhibits was shown by the fact that though the judges had 
to partake of ninety-three different lots, and some of these several 


times, they were able to get through their task in a day. As 
showing the popularity that cider is gaining, it was stated that 
the wine buyer of a large firm of London caterers placed an order 


for £5,000 worth of cider with farmers, tobe delivered in 1912, but 
with a guarantee of non-adulteration or the use of preservatives. 
SHADOW CIDER. 

that in the future the makers of 
genuine cider are going to try to purge the market from shadow 
ciders. 


It is verv evident near 
Some few years since they approached the Board of 
Agriculture and induced it to take such action as would prevent 
concoctions containing not a particle of cider apple or apple juice 
being sold as cider. The Merchandise Marks Act was made to 
apply. A couple of prosecutions with heavy penalties and costs 
followed, and the result was that the market was cleared. But, un- 
happily, the makers of Devon, Somerset and Hereford were not 
agreed as to the demerits of shadow or watered cider, a great deal 
of which has been foisted on unsuspecting consumers, often at high 
prices. The late Mr. Radcliffe Cooke was a persistent advocate 
of the use of water, contending that Herefordshire apples would 
not yield their best 


without an admixture of water. 


Since his death the practice has lost the advocacy of such an 


contents 


exponent, and the opposition to the practice has grown very much 
stronger. It has now been fairly well ascertained by the analyses 


and tests made at the National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long 

Ashton, and at the summer shows of the Bath and West, which are 

held in May, and at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, which 

is held in July, that the greater number of ciders contain between 

three and four per cent. of alcohol. There are a few dry or acid 

ciders above this, but few fermented ciders below. kK. W. 
Scarcity OF WINTER FODDER. 

Great fears have been felt and expressed in many quarters of 
the difficulties in store for stockowners during the many months 
that must elapse before the grass comes once more to their relief. 
There is doubtless good ground for anxiety, especially in certain 
districts ; but there is no reason at all for anything like a panic. 
There is always exaggeration when alarming reports are afoot, 
and the situation, though serious enough, is not without precedent. 


We have rubbed through similar ones before, and the fears of 


starvation for our stock have usually been ‘‘ most in apprehension.’ 
A friend has just returned from a long business tour in England and 
Scotland among farmers, and made a point of asking how they 
expected to manage with regard to hay. Almost invariably the 


reply was that they had enough to last without buying, and that 


g, 
their oat straw this year was almost as good as hay. Now, unless 
farmers themselves are forced into the market to buy, though hay 
may be dear, it seldom reaches the fabulous prices that have lately 
foretold. 


scarcity teaches cconomy. 


been ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,’’ and 
All the hay is of excellent quality, and 
The 


shortage of roots is, of course, a calamity ; but we know from past 


can be made to go a long way by chopping with straw. 


experience that there are good substitutes for them in brewers’ 
grains, linseed, etc., and though these cost money, they are not so 
dear as hay at six pounds or seven pounds per ton A.T.M 
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/. Fall, 
HERI have been 
rate, a century, Colonel Cotes 
1799, 
having 
remem 
bered — finding 


them in lis boy 
hood established 


as a “gome 
concem 9 | 0 
the regret of tts 
present owner, 


the kennel was 
emptied in 1885, 
but Colonel 
Cotes lost no 
time atter su 
ceeding his 
brother in re 
filling it. Few 
men were bette 
qualified to do 
from his 
boyhood he had Ir. Fall 
played ho small 


he ee 


so, lor 


pointers ut 


PITCHFCRD 


Pitchford for, at 


A GROUP OF 


any 


father, who was born in 


DABCHICK 


part in the canine administration, working a team of pointers 


himself in his 
how many boys in these times 
would take the trouble to 
acquire the knowledge necessary 
for this: not many of them 
even know, or care, which way 
the wind blows. That Colonel 
Shropshire home was 
situated in a wonderful 
partridge-dogeing country may 
be inferred from the fact that, 
in the seventies, he and another 
gun, the present Lord [nnis- 
killen, killed in two and a-half 
successive days ove! dogs 
eighty-two, sixty and forty 
brace respectively. Further 
afield, the kennel has _ been 
fortunate in the hospitality 
extended to its inmates annu- 
ally for nearly thirty years by 
Sir John Gladstone at Glen 
Dye, where most of their work 


Cotes 


Kton days. One 


is tempted sadly 


to wonder 


SETTERS. 


on grouse has been done. 


Copyright, 


Of the pointers whose portraits we 


reproduce, Banker, born in 1g06, has distinguished himself at field 


matched brace, in the pink of condition. 





PITCHFORD DEAR 


trials on five 
occasions, win- 
ning the Cham- 
pion Stake, 
National Field 
Trials, 1908. 
Bee, his 
daughter, born in 
1910, has thrice 
taken firsts in 
puppy stakes. 
Young Druce, a 
consistently good 
performer in 
public, has won 
prizes on seven 


or eight occa- 


sions, including 
second in the All- 
Aged Stake, 
Lanark, IgIt. 
Copyright. Bee and Damsel 


are a beautifully- 
Of the setters, Roma 


is a young bitch of great promise, one-quarter of the repatriated 
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PITCHFORD 


ROMA, 


Copy right 


American blood, her sire being 
by Rob Roy ; Dabchick and 
Dear, the first a liver and white, 
a colour somewhat out of 
fashion nowadays, but a true 
setter colour, nevertheless, as 
may be gathered from the 
records of its wearer in her five 
years of life, viz., fourteen 
prizes won at field trials, no 
fewer than eight of these being 
firsts, to wit, three stakes asa 
puppy, two for all-aged setters 
and three for ‘ braces.’ On 
each of the three latter occa- 
sions her companion has been 
Dear, her own sister, a year or 
so her senior. Dear is a black, 
white and tan, and has placed 
to her credit twelve firsts, 
seven of these having been won 
in “‘ brace’ stakes and two for 


‘ 
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T. Fail. PITCHFORD BEE. Copyright 
“ best-looking and best-matched brace.’’ Handsome she is and 
handsomely does. 

In addition to the two breeds of “ chiens d’arrét ’’—we 
have no comprehensive word in English, unless we admit the 
Americanism ‘‘ stop-dog ’’—tretrievers have existed at Pitchford 
since their earliest employment. In common with most other 
practical sportsmen, Colonel Cotes has found the modern “ wavy- 
coat” lacking in certain qualities a retriever (except on the 
show-bench) 
ought to possess, 
and has, there- 
fore, ‘‘ refreshed” 
his kennel by 
an infusion of 
Labrador blood. 
The mixture has 
been beneficial, 
and will  pro- 
bably be more 
so when used 
more nearly 
“neat.” 

ver ybody, 
both human and 
canine, appears 
to thrive at 
Pitchford, where 
it is noticeable 
that the setters, 
in size and IT. Fall, PITCHFORD 
stamp, resemble 
those of thirty or forty years ago more closely than is_ the 
case in most kennels. They are descended from eight puppies 
purchased from Mr. Purcell Llewelyn in the seventies, 
a purchase which Colonel Cotes has never had cause to 
regret. 

He may also congratulate himself on having in his 
service as breaker Turrell, whose energy is in inverse ratio to 
his stature: he 
was not bred 
at Pitchford. A 
glance at the 
dogs in his 
charge will con- 
vince the ob- 
server—s hould 
he require proof 

that kennel 
management has 
its victories no 
less than field 
trials. Truly, if 
there is anything 
in heredity, the 
little, or rather 
lesser, Turrells 
should include 
some dog- 
working talent 
of no mean 
calibre, for Mrs 
Turrell is a 
daughter of old 
Donald Menzies, 
head-keeper at 
Auchleeks in T. Fall. 
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T. Fall. PITCHFORD BANKER. Copyright. 
Perthshire for about half a century, a fnend of all who 
knew him. It was at Auchleeks that Turrell used to run, ot 
run after, Mr. Hubert Wilson’s particularly speedy lot of 
Irish setters DOUGLAS CAIRNS, 
Since the above notes were penned, Banker has, we 
are sorry to learn, been gathered to his fathers. the result 
of a kennel fight. His death will be a_ serious loss to 
the kennel, for, with luck, he had a great career before 
him, almost un 
commenced 


A RECORD- 

BREAKING AGE. 
THE success of 
the Kennel Club 
Show this week ts 
really remarkable,’ 
the total entries 
approaching four 
thousand. This is, 
I believe, the 
biggest show ever 
he Id, and thre pro- 
moters have every 
reason to be well 
satisfied Mr. | 
W. Jaquet, the 
secretary, issucha 
capable organiser 
that all arrange- 
ments run as if on well-oiled wheels, with the consequence that 
exhibitors are on good terms with themselves. Two old catalogues in 
my possession of the grand national exhibitions held in the same 
building in 1871 and 1872 afford some interesting studies in contrasts 
Lest we should be unduly puffed up with pride over modern achiev: 
ments, it may be worth mentioning that at the second of these over a 
thousand animals were benched, although the different varieties 
known were then 
far fewer than 
they are to-day, 
and the classifica- 
tion wasalsomuch 
restricted We 
should not con- 
sider a class of 
twenty grcey- 
hounds at all bad rn 
and what would 
we not give to see 
thirty-cight mas- 
tiffs together in 
the rmg ? Shades 
of the mighty! 
The entries this 
week were four 
less than that 
number in all the 
classes English 
setters, too, mu 
tered twenty-six 
in one class, and 
black and tans, 
came up in large 
numbers What 


AND DAMSEL. Copyright 
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would a 1911 judge say if he had to run his eye over fifty-four fox- 
terriers ina lump? They would take some sorting out. A glance 
at the foreign dog section in these old catalogues reveals the begin- 
nines of some varicties since popularised in this country. There 
were several dachshunds, described as ‘‘ German dach (sic) or otter 
hound. 


Waldman, «xhibited by the then Earl of Onslow, though 
unnamed, may very well have been a basset, as this nobleman was 
one of the first to introduce the breed into England, almost con- 
currently with the late Sir Everett Millais and Mr. G. R. Krehl. 
German or Ulmer boarhounds appeared in the list, as well as repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ the famous breed of boarhounds used by the E-mperor 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL COMBINATION OF SHORT STIRRUP 


ol Russia A Siberian wolthound was brea from a pair presented 
by the Czar to Lady Emily Peel. The solitary Maremma or 
Romagna sheepdog does not seem to have induced the importation 


of others A. CROXTON SMITH 
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STEEPLECHASING 


N the beginning a ’chaser was a hunter—this is the truth 

| came home to one at the Cheltenham Meeting last 
week —and an animal good over every fence that 
could be met with in a day’s hunting; but, above all things, 
a hunter. Nowadays such a horse would, to all intents and 
purposes, be useless for steeplechasing purposes, and the days 
of Clinker and Clasher, Grimaldi, Moonraker and other animals 
celebrated alike in the hunting-field and between the flags have 
gone, never to return. Between the hunter and the ‘chaser an 
insurmountable obstacle has 
been built up, and with few, 
very few, exceptions, the 
‘chaser of to-day would be 
as completely out of place in 
the hunting-field as would 
the bond-fide hunter in racing 
between the flags. The fact 
is that we live in an age of 
“ specialisation,” and that of 
his kind the modern steeple- 
chase horse is, or should be, a 
specialist. That is to say, 
that as distinguished from 
the hunter, who is accus- 
tomed to size up for himself 
the nature of each obstacle 
that may bar his way, and 
to jump it more or less after 
his own fashion and at his 
own pace, the ‘chaser can 
eliminate from his calcula- 
tions all thought as to size 
and nature of the approach- 
ing fence, and barring the 
% o-« accidents of the race, can 
concentrate the whole of his 
energies, mental and physical, 
upon getting over fences, the 
exact size and nature of 
which are known, with the 
least amount of effort on his 
part and with the definite 
object of being able to continue his stride with the least possible 
check on landing. Nothing can be more delightful than a ride 
on a really well-schooled ‘chaser—his stride is timed to a 
nicety as he nears his fence; he may, perhaps, reach at his 
bridle and ask for a little 
more rein, but that is all. 
There is no pause, no hesita- 
tion; just a stroke of his 
hocks and he is away again, 
the whole performance having 
been executed with such 
perfect ease that his rider 
has scarcely known when he 
took off or when he landed. 
But such fencing as this is 
the result of a happy com- 
bination of natural aptitude 
and skilful tuition, and is all 
too rarely found, the majority 
of the animals we see plod- 
ding their weary way day 
after day in the winter 
months into or over the 
regulation fences being half- 
schooled, clumsy performers, 
careless alike of their own 
safety and of that of their 
riders. Watching the runners 
for a big jumping race file 
out of the paddock last year, 
I happened to ask a famous 
professional cross - country 
rider how he liked his mount. 
“ This horse,” he said, “ will 
“come it’ to a certainty, 
that’s all I know about him.” 
Firm hands and_ resolute 
horsemanship kept the 
wretched animal on his legs 
till the first open ditch was 
reached, but there he “‘ came 
it,” and his cheery rider was 
brought back unconscious in 
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the ambulance. Similar incidents are of almost daily occurrence 
in the ’chasing season, and are due almost entirely to the ignorance 
or carelessness of those to whom the schooling of the horses 
is entrusted, though there can be little doubt that the weakness 
of the fences as built up on many of our steeplechase courses 
has contributed not a little to render trainers more or less careless 
in the schooling of their jumpers. Thanks, however, to the 
decided action taken by the Stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee in insisting that fences shall be properly built 
up and in pointedly drawing the attention of owners and 
trainers to the altered condition of affairs, there has already 
been a marked improvement in the style in which the ordinary 
‘chaser negotiates the fences. Year in year out homilies are 
written upon the decadence of steeplechasing in this country, 
and there is little doubt that public interest in that particular 
branch of sport has fallen off to a considerable extent. That 
this should be so may perhaps be attributed to the enormous 
amount of racing under National Hunt Rules almost as much 
as to the poor class of the majority of animals engaged in that 
particular branch of racing. It may indeed come as a surprise 
to a good many people to know that from January Ist to 
December 31st there is hardly one week in the year in which 
jump-racing of sorts does not take place somewhere in the 
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United Kingdom. To meet this demand the supply of horses 
is limited, and it might be that less racing over a country would 
ensure better sport in regard to the quality of the horses and a 
correspondingly greater keenness on the part of the public. 
One thing, at all events, is certain—that a ’chaser cannot be 
made in a day, or, indeed, in many days. Exceptions to the 
rule there always have been and always will be; but the 
schooling of a ‘chaser demands time, patience and _ skill, 
more particularly as applied to the modern ‘chaser, an animal 
that nine times out of ten has spent the first two or three 
years of his life in vain attempts to prove himself really 
capable of earning his keep in racing on the flat. No 
one ever realised the advantage——-the necessity, indeed 

of the thorough education of a steeplechaser more than 
the late Baron Finot; nor, within the knowledge of the 
writer, has any one owner been more successful as an owner 
of steeplechasers. Even as foals, the education of his famous 
‘chasers was commenced—trunks of trees, low banks and ditches 
had to be scrambled over as they followed their dams about in 
the paddocks. Later on, the mares themselves, followed by 


their foals, would have to jump small but solid obstructions 
as they made their way to their feed of corn, and so it went on 
until, as old Harper 


Baron Finot’s trainer—used to say, 
“Jump! Bless you, they are 
as clever as cats when I get 
them, and all I’ve got to do 
is to teach them to hurry 
up a bit.” Our steeplechase 
jockeys come in for a good 
deal of sharp criticism at 
times, not all of which is 
perhaps undeserved; but 
give them properly-schooled 
horses and, depend upon it, 
we should hear a good deal 
less of “‘ funking’”’ and “ want 
of nerve.” Between going 
out with a fair and reason- 
able prospect of a_ safe 
journey and sallying forth 
with an inward conviction 
that nothing but luck, and 
plenty of that, can save a 
bad fall there is a_ vast 
difference ; and, moreover, 
the critic at first can say 
what he likes, but he may 
take it from the present 
writer that once a horse is 
‘gone,’ not all the pluck 
and horsemanship in the 
world can save him. All 
that the best of riders 

only such, indeed—can do 
is to leave his horse alone 
and let him recover himself 
if he can. T. H. B. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. HENRY NEWBOLT as a novelist differs from 
most of his contemporary craftsmen in having 
behind his story a bulwark of thought which is 
even more important than the tale itself. His 
latest book, The Twymans (Blackwood), is a vindi- 

cation of a classical education. The phrase has become hack- 
neyed, and is therefore unsatisfactory ; but what it means will 
shortly appear. The form of the book is old-fashioned, in so 
far as it is biographical. Percival Twyman is only ten years 
old when the story begins, and it ends conventionally with his 
marriage. This sounds commonplace enough, and indeed 
the merit of the novel is that it deals with characters and 
circumstances common in a certain stratum of life. Percival 
Twvman has come into the world with a good constitution, 
a good descent, a good temperament and, although he is father- 
less, with a mother who has sufficient of this world’s goods to 
obviate any sordid struggle with the miseries of poverty. Given 
such a boy, the question is how to fit and prepare him to become 
a worthy citizen of the Empire. Two philosophers, who remind 
us oddly of Thwackem and Square in a celebrated history, 
set forth two opposite kinds of education, and each urges the 
merit of his own with ingenuity and eloquence. Percy, it should 
be noted, has begun education on his own account in a manner 
not uncommon with boys. At the age of ten he had already 


developed a fondness for modern literature and had read nearly 
all Scott’s works except “ The Heart of Midlothian.” Mr. 
Mundy, one of the philosophers to propound a scheme of 
education, looking back at his own school life, was conscious 
only of its futility. ‘‘ It was a grind, but it ground no grist.” 
Most of us will agree with that brief epitome of education. 
There can be no doubt whatever that vast spaces of time are 
frittered away in learning what is useless and often worse than 
useless. To make a full and economical use of the school age 
is the most important task of the educationalists. Mr. Mundy’s 
conception of useful education is set forth in the following 
parallel : 

Mathematics, of course, as the a b c of all the rest. After these would come 
Part Two, Biology—a whole life and education in itself, I am told; and then 
Part Three, History: 
no battles, no personalities. A general training of this kind would give a young 


but History from the anthropological side—no myths, 


tellow a chance of acquiring a broad and natural view of things—a real view : 
and by pushing it farther in any given direction it could be developed into the 
special training required tor any profession or work in life. 


The Commander takes a very opposite view. He _ very 
boldly declares that the so-called scientific education propounded 
by Mr. Mundy is an “ imaginative view,” in so far as it is one 
not based on facts, but on theory. He propounds a scientific 
education of his own, the main point of which is that education 
should bring out the inherited character of the pupil, especially 
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the chivalrous and mystical tendencies of it. All this may be 
fairly described as a kind of prologue to the story. Mr. Newbolt 
has cunningly prepared a final test of which the boy is ignorant. 
His mother and his friends know, however, that name and fame 
and wealth are to be had if he can prove his title to a certain 
estate held at the moment by a Sir William Twyman, and in 
his mind the novelist seems to have considered how to prepare 
a hero in such a manner that he would naturally and without 
struggle reject the temptation awaiting him at the end of the 
avenue He has placed his ideal very high, so high that we 
imavine that he would have felt his conception degraded and 
spoiled if the young man had as much as hesitated when the 
moment of crisis came. But before dwelling further on it, 
let us glance at the different steps in the boy’s education. First, 
he is sent to a grammar school of the old-fashioned and unre 
formed type. There he meets the adventures, fights, punish 
ments, happinesses and miseries incidental to life in such a school 
National events are not allowed to pass without notice. There 
was an anxious moment in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s African 
Expedition, the vibration of which was felt even among the 
schoolboys From Casterby Grammar School Percy went to 
Downton, and there we see him advance from boyhood into 
young manhood, The section contains a sermon which in its 


way is perfect. The text was “ I:veryone members one of 
another.”” We must miss that, however, and pass on to his 
life as a sixth form boy. The following is a pregnant piece of 


description from which the ingenious reader will easily be able 
to imagine the whole structure of educational life at Downton : 


Perey and his triend it any rate, had mo doubts about the duty that lay 


nearest them, They translated their headmaster’s exhortations into pure Spartan, 


interpreted hi moral thoughtfulness " as a kind of stern, heroic athleticism 
md treated work, meal ind leep as literally interludes mere necessary patises 
between a game and a gan No doubt in these incessant wars they were each 
triving for his own honour and satisfaction, but none the less it was for each 
m honour and satisfaction not purely selfish, but invariably bound up with a 
cause greater than his own 


So far nothing has been said about the delicacy of Mr. 
Newbolt’s work, and injustice is done him by the translation 
of his subtle and clever presentation of the gradual coming 
into the boy’s mind of manhood and all that it means. The 
struggles with his companions, his schoolmasters, even his 
mother, are of the elusive character of things transacted in the 
spirit only; so that the bouquet of the novel can only be 
obtained by careful reading. The story is like a river that 
begins as a tiny stream and imperceptibly gains in majesty and 
force as it flows onward. It is incumbent on us to step from 
point to point and, therefore, to show the story with far more 
abruptness than there is in Mr. Newbolt’s style. The 
introduction of the passion of love into Percy’s early experience 
at Downton is an admirable example of Mr. Newbolt’s deft 
and well-considered methods. But it is Oxford that eventually 
exercises the supreme influence, and the city and University 
have never before been written of with greater beauty and 
dignity than in this book. Whether he is discoursing about 
the town and the river, the blowing of horns through the sleepy 
streets on the First of May, the procession of athletic, bare-legged 
figures on the river bank, or the excitement of running and row- 
ing, there is the same vividness and devotion. The words are 
the words of Oxford’s devoutest son. Again, for purposes 
which may be easily defined, Mr. Newbolt brings the student 
into line with English feeling on an occasion of national crisis. 
Che event chosen for the purpose is the death of Gordon at 
Khartoum, and we need scarcely say that it is touched upon 
with undying bitterness. It is shown by the narrative how 
many are the agencies that go to the development of mind and 
body in Oxford, and how a great number of these agencies 
work, as it were, casually and without method, yei are all the 
more effective on that account. But enough has been said to 
show that the Crusader’s image within Percy’s mind has been 
kept bright and undimmed. He steps forth at last from Oxford 
University a young English gentleman of the most engaging 
type; clean of limb and clean of mind; frank, yet discrete ; 
courageous, but absolutely wise and courteous. The temptation 
prepared for him is an obstacle that he, as it were, takes in his 
stride. He passes this test of life as triumphantly as he could 
have done any scholastic examination. 

The one criticism invited by the book is that the colours 
are all too rosy. There surely never was a story with less 
iniquity in it. If there is a villain, he is the mildest that ever 
appeared in imaginative literature. If there are any who are 
unkind or unamiable, they are of such slight importance that 
they make no mark on the memory. The educational course 
to which the boy has been subjected works with the certainty 
of a fine piece of machinery ; but the student of life will have 
some objections to make. Out of the Universities many emerge 
with the charm, the engagingness, the candour and other 
excellent qualities of Perey Twyman, yet when put to the proof 
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they very often disclose unexpected weaknesses. If they are 
intellectual, the very freedom of discussion and its high quality 
in the University has very often had the effect of causing them 
to form the most pronounced opinions at a time when fluidity, 
even a certain amount of crudity, is desirable. The youthful 
judgments often so definitely formed are not drawn from thought 
and judgment, but from the authority of others, and hence the 
University view, or more particularly the Oxford view, can 
very often be divined before it is expressed. In other words, 
there is a certain destruction of originality. One other result 
may perhaps be considered of too commonplace and ordinary 
a character to need mention, and yet it is important. The young 
man who has been accustomed to service from his childhood 
upwards, and who never has been in a position when he could 
not say to this one go and he goeth, and to another come and 
he cometh, very often is discovered to be useless in the practical 
work of the world. Usually, the best man in any profession 
knows his task from the bottom to the top, and with the best 
it is no idle boast that he can do anything better than any 
servant. This is the true headship, and it is not attained by 
any University course. In fact, if we are to judge from results, 
the intelleci is often developed at the expense of practical use- 
fulness. Perhaps at some future time Mr. Newbolt will give 
his attention to the defects of the system and write one of his 
charming novels to show the life of a man in whom they have 
been man. fest. . 


A NORTHUMBRIAN SQUIRE, 
Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, Soldier and Diplomatist. Edited by 

George Grey Butler. (London: The St. Catherine Press.) 

IN these volumes Mr. Butler has shown in himself an epitome of the editorial 
graces. His work is exhaustive and thorough, and he has succeeded in joining 
national history to family interest. Many intimate touches explain names 
and customs now grown obsolete. All that one could wish added was a sketch 
of the seat of the St. Pauls from his own pen Ewart Park is a secluded mansion 
standing not far from the junction of the Northumbrian Glen with the Till and 
halt-circled by the Cheviot Hills. The surrounding country is of the mcst 
romantic order. Thrice has a Horace St. Paul appeared as owner of Ewart. 
The last of the name died in 1891, Jeaving an only daughter, Maria St. Paul, 
who married her cousin, the editor ot these volumes, and died in 1901. The 
first Horace St. Paul is the hero of this beox. His career was thrust upon him 
as the result of a duel. It was literally a quarrel about a pinch of snuff, but 
St. Paul had the ill-luck to kill his opponent. A very curious detail is that 
Mr. Dalton had taken possession of the snuff-box of the lady to whom he was 
paying his addresses “‘to prevent her taking too much snuff.” To escape 
consequences (a verdict of wiltul murder being returned) St. Paul fled to the 
Continent, for some time going on with his hobby of collecting engravings and 
diversifying this occupation with hunting or shooting the wild boar, wolf, deer 
and hare in the forests of Amboise. Eventually he joined the Austrian Service 
War broke out in 1750, and Prince Charles ot Lorraine asked him to act as his 
aide-de-camp. His journal of the Seven Years’ War was carefully preserved at 
Ewart, and is now being prepared for publication by the Cambridge University 
Press. His outlawing was eventually annulled by the King’s pardon, and he 
was appointed Secretary to the Paris Legation in 1772; the Diplomatic corre- 
spondence extends to about 1779. 

More fascinating than the letters is the excellent memoir which occupies 
the first part of the first volume, and deals allusively or directly with famous 
Northumbrians. The St. Pauls can scarcely be called old in the district. Ewart 
was purchased by John Collins early in the eighteenth century. At the same time 
his brother-in-law, Robert Paul, bought the neighbouring estates of Yeavering 
and Coupland. Originally they had belonged to the great family of Grey. 
Collins died childless in 1753 and left Ewart to Robert Paul. The famous 
agriculturist Matthew Cully bought Coupland in 1827, and in 1899 Yeavering 
passed into the hands of his grandson, Thomas Knight Cully. A connection 
with the Grey family was re-established by the marriage of the last Horace 
St. Paul to a daughter of the late George Grey of Holford. Mr. Butler has set 
all this forth with commendable lucidity, and in doing so has furnished many 
little sketches of the sports, pursuits and occupations of the Northumbrian 
squires of last century, such as the Blakes of Tillmouth and the Askens of Sallins- 
burn. His book ought to receive a warm welcome into the library of every 
Northumbrian. 


A BOOK OF SONNETS 

Sonnets and Songs, by Lawrence Forth. (Lynwood and Co.) 

THIS is an unassuming little volume with an opening sonnet which disarms 
criticism. It is meek and also strong to ask, to hope for, perhaps one reader 
who will see the soul behind the painted veil. We, who read, and fancy perhaps 
that the poet writes in lines and rhymes the true picture of his inmost heart, 
know also at the end that, unrealised and unseizable, remains this shrine of love 
at which we have knelt with him. Mr. Lawrence Forth is introspective and 
analytical even beyond the usual manner of writers of sonnet sequences. Like 
some magic smith he has sat underground, and lighted but by the flame of his 
own indomitable spirit has carved and wrought in the living heart in his bosom. 
Sweet and sad, torturing and regretful, pulled and pushed by all the warring 
impulses of deep human feeling that would fain be faithful to the highest, fighting 
and passionate for self-expression—so he has wrought these sonnets seated in 
the deep. He is alwgys subjective, the dramatic use of life and experience has 
been denied him, and we would question the lyrical gift in his songs. But the 
sonnets are the most interesting, for they enthral those who would know the 
heart, red-ripe at the core, of a poet who seems a solitary spirit, but for one 
beautiful passion that dominates and inspires him. He is like the man of the 
old tale from the western islands who had known the one thing (which is love), 
and shame and death by torturing fire left his soul still triumphant. This is 
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Those wayfarers who trust in friend- 
ship. who have suffered fer love. will find perhaps a comrade here, gifted to 
express a part of life that has lam dumb 


the light that shines through this volume. 


“BUT IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN,” OUOTH THE 
MANDARIN. 

Fellow Prisoners, by R. K. Weekes. 

THE idea of this story is good. 


LITTLE BLUE 
(Alston Rivers.) 

More, it is original. A real book, deep, psycho- 
logical and moving, might have been wrought out of the love between the convict 
and the cripple who had sent him back to imprisonment. The situation was 
strong, and possibie—which strong situations often are not. But that book 
has not been written. Instead, we have a pretty story, gradually growing 
weaker and more sentimental from its most promising and unusual beginning, 
in which the freed convict, cynical and at heart unhurt, and his curious, careless, 
adoring sister, bid each other farewell on board the boat which carries the cripple. 
These three were real people. Much might have been made of such conceptions 
in such a situation. The story is mainly spoilt by the advent of Evelyn, one 
plenty 


about, and in whom it is impossible to help perceiving the author takes a rather 


of those strong, noble, simple Suffragist Liberals of whom there are 
self-conscious and admiring interest It is a pretty story all the same. 
and the cripple 
But we lament the book that might have been—the more because 


Everyone, especially the hero, is self-sacrificing and noble ; 
repents. 
of the cheer with which, for a short time, we thought it was going to be ! 


A PRINCE AND HIS FRIEND. 
The Kingdoms of the World, by Lloyd Osbourne. (Methuen.) 
NOT till the end of time, perhaps, will the world cease to speculate and wonder 
over the mystery—of which nothing more is known than that it was a tragedy 
that still surrounds the death of the Crown Prince of Austria. This is the first 
time, we believe, that it has been made the subject of a novel, and Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne takes the view that he never died at all, but escaped to a wonderful 
island where he lived, lost to a world he hated, in undisturbed solitude with a 
beautiful girl and his violin. There Matthew Broughton meets him, loves him 
and serves him ; and when Matthew goes back into the world again, John Mort 
gives him aring. That John Mort should have given Matthew that ring is the 
chicf improbability of the many improbabilities in the story, for it was one that 
would be, and was, instantly recognised by the world-spread emissaries of the 
August Personage who was looking for John Mort, and by whom John Mort was 
determined never to be found. But as a story it is, perhaps, one of the best 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has given us. It is full of romance, of mystery and excite- 
ment, in spite of one or two bad bits of stage maaagement. 


COUNTRY 


CORRESPO 


THE BREAKING UP OF 


lo tH 


LANDED 


Epiror or “ Country Lire. 


ESTATES 


Sir,—The breaking up of so many landed estates throughout the country will 
remove an influence which for centuries has been identified with our great land- 
owners in the preservation of natural scenery. This may be seen on all sides, 
in town and country; in London it gave us the four hundred garden squares 
of which we may well be proud, and in the country that influence has preserved 
As this influence wanes, can we look for 


This 


question appears to me to be answered in the affirmative by a landowner who, 


the landscape in innumerable places. 
another conserving force without the intervention of a public authority ? 


in submitting to auction lands in Eynsford and Farningham, bars the erection 
of objectionable buildings by a condition of sale that each building shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Royal Institute of British Architects. All persons 
being under like restrictions, all are alike benefited and the community gains. 
Those who know the valley of the Darenth, with Lullingstone Park, the seat of 
Sir William Hart Dyke, and the Elizabethan mansion of Frank’s Hall, recently 
purchased and restored by Earl Bathurst (whose ancestors occupied it in Tudor 
times) will appreciate this effort to preserve the old-world setting of a valley 
which owes so much to the celebration of Arbor Day by the annual planting 
of shade trees in the thoroughfares and fruit trees in the cottage gardens of 
Eynsford and Farningham 
Institute of British Architects for that of the great landowner will, I trust, be 
MarK H. ,upGe, A.R.I1.B.A. 


This proposal to substitute the influence of the 


cordially supported. 


REMINISCENCES OF SICKLE. 


To THE 


THE 
Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

S1tr,— Will you allow one who has read your article on the “Sickle” to add some- 
thing to it? I have lived as a working clergyman in three counties 
Suffolk and Berkshire. 
My memory of the Devonshire harvesters goes back to my childhood, 


Devon, 
I can remember the old harvest implements in each of 
these. 
as 1840, when I was about six years old. I never saw 4 
The old Devon- 
It was very long and curved, and the 


certainly as far 
‘sickle ” till | was turned twenty-five, and that was in Suffolk 
shire tool was called the “ reap hook.” 
men stretched their left arm into the standing corn and slashed with the right 
hand till they had ltiterallv “‘ gathered the sheat into their bosom.” It was then 
thrown down, and the binder bound it with taken 


These were shocks of sheaves 


straw from it, and 
cast it aside to be set up in time in “‘ stooks.” 
generally consisting of ten. This, I have heard, was in some connection with 
the old times, when tithe was “ taken in kind,” and stored in the * tithe barn.” 
It was a pretty sight, the old Devonshire harvest field. The men came with 
clean clothes, and their hats decorated with flowers and garlands, and they were 
started by the foreman, and as they followed him they sang catches of verse 
and sentiment, and they almost raced to keep their time with him. The whole 
was preceded by a beautiful custom. Before cutting, the foreman took a firkim 
ot cider ip his hand and all the men uncovered, and this grace was said: 
* Bless God Almighty for giving us this harvest. Pray God Almighty, spare 
us to another harvest,”’ and all the men answered, ‘** Amen.” At the con- 


clusion of the harvest there was another ceremony, which is, I believe, 


still observed in some parts, and in Somerset also called, ‘* Crying the Rick 
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MR. BEGBIE’S CHALLENGE. 

The Challenge, by Harold Begbic. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

MR. BEGBIE’S books stand as a refutation of the old fallacy that goodness cannot 
be interesting, and that principles and convictions are useless for the purposes 
of art. The Challenge is the story of a young and beautiful woman, brought 
up and hurried into marriage from an intellectual, desultory, unhappy home, 
wherein no principle and no religious conception have ever been presented to her 
Laura’s poverty-stricken life in India is exceedingly well done, and Mr. Begbie’s 
descriptions ot scenery are full of beauty. The characterisation is strong through- 
out, but nowhere better than in Laura’s crowded, loveless Cambridge home. 


How completely and curiously the forces of * intellect and “ the struggle for 


” when left to themselves, tend to disintegration is shown with great 
skill; and perhaps the best figure in the story is that of Blake Thornton, Laura’s 


father, Agamemnon gasping under an avalanche of girl babies. 


existence, 


The novel is 
full of value and beauty as a story, and as the presentment of a case it carries 
conviction. 


ROUGH DIAMONDS, 
The Muck Rake, by Norman McKeown. 
IT is not often that one finds one’s self able to praise so unreservedly an issue 


(Constable.) 
from the Two-shilling Press. Its novels are, doubtless, good value for the 
money ; but in that case the only conclusion is that the money is not really 
sufficient to buy anything of wonderful value! But this story is another matter. 
It is a tale of love and adventure, of wrong and redemption, among the gold- 
mines of Australia: and it is written by someone who knows the land and the 
a little too unhesi 
Elemental 
man is at work out there, and elemental man is apt to be clemental; yet truth 
and ruth and the struggle after better things remain visible throughout The 


life. It is written, too, in a downright unhesitating fashion 


tating, perhaps, m one or two scenes—hut the style fits the subject 


types are indisputably drawn from life; the characters are individual 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE 
Later Letters of Edward Lear, edited by Lady Strachey 


LIBRARY, 

Illustrated, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Hannah More, by Annette M. B. Meakin 

The House of Teck, by Louis Felberman. 

The Flower of Gloster, by | 
Norgate.) 

The Case of Richard Meynell, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Illustrated. (Smith, Elder.) 
Illustrated, (Long.) 

Temple Thurston. Ilustrated. (Williams and 
(Smith, Elder.) 


[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGI 8* | 


NDENCE. 


Perhaps someone will add some literature on this, and also on the old harvest 
When I went to Suffolk I found that 


* sickle,” and I remember well my first 


songs and plays, which I remember still 
wheat was cut with the seeing it I 
ean even shut mv eyes and see the men now Phey went into the field and 
grasped the corn in handfuls and cut it off with the sickle, which they called a 
* sheele.”’ 


down on the ground 


They cut enough for a sheal, which they then bound and threw 
The sheaves were not long or large like those in Devon 
shire, and in consequence a long stubble was left on the ground, There was no 
‘raking,” after the “sickle.” The Suffolk 


field ran thus, ** What falls from the sickle comes to the poor.’ I would add 


common law of the harvest 


that, in my parish, this custom prevailed only on one farm, The seythe, and 
afterwards the reaping-machine, supplanted it ; and I may further observe that, 
in the matter of gleaning, there was a practice which I never saw but in Suffolk 
You often would notice a field cleared of every sheaf but one or two or three 
standing up together No gleaner ever entered that field so long as the sheaves 


were there. As soon as they were removed the gleaners rushed in In some 


parishes notice of gleaning was given out in church, and the ** Gleaning Bell’’ was 
rung at 8 a.m.,and alsointhe evening The harvest was followed by the “ Largess 
Supper”’ Perhaps some Suffolk reader will give us an account of that. In 


1883 I moved to Berkshire ; [I remember being asked in the spring of that year 
how I liked my new parish. I replied that I seemed to have gone back twenty 
years of my life. I said it of the social condition of the villagers and their 
education and life in contrast to the Suffolk labourers’ lot ; but when the harvest 
I do not recollect 


I contrasted the jealousy the Berkshire labourers showed 


came it was all of a type before anything I could remember 
a machine in the field. 
towards them with the intelligence of the Suffolk harvester, who allowed the 
farmer a shilling an acre back from his harvest money for cutting the wheat 
with the reaper. It was in Suffolk a pretty sight to see the men station them 
selves at points along the line of the reaper and cach taking his share of the 
sheaves to bind along his station But as regards the point of this paper, the 
instrument used by the Berkshire men in reaping was different from the sickle 
of Suffolk and the reap-hook of Devon—they called it a fagging-hook. It was 
not serrated but had a smooth blade like the reap-hook On the other hand, 
it was shorter, and instead of having a sharp point it wa at the end 
The use of it differed also from that of the reap-hook The Devonshire man 
nailed to his left boot to protect the toe and foot a piece of tin, which served as a 
He bound also his left leg, on which he supported the corn as he cut 
With the fagging-hook a stick was used with a kind 


square 


guard. 
it with carpet or sacking 
of crook at one end, with which the straw was collected, and against which the 
straw was cut by the tagging-hook,. Some years ago I think, at the Colonial 
Exhibition in London, I saw specimens of African harvest implements as used 
by the negroes in their natural life. One of them was almost the counterpart 
of the Berkshire fagging-stick and hook 
to me a peculiar custom in Berkshire in gathering the corn 
being paid only for that, and the rest of hi 


The Suffolk man “ took a harvest,” 7.¢., he con 


Apart from the implement, there wa 
Phe Devonshire 
men reaped by the acre, harvest 
work was paid by the day. 
tracted with the farmer, other men engaging with him to do the entire harvest 
for cutting the corn and stacking it, the farmer only finding horses, carts and 
But the Berkshire men worked individually The harvest field was let 
, and the 


drivers 


out “ in lands.” Perhaps someone will explain that term and its origu 
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men drew lots for the land " they should have. The appearance of a field during 
the harvest time wa ler this system peculiar It presented the aspect of 
i number of families all engaged on their own account in harvest work The 
man and his wife and children were all engaged, the woman even “ fagging.”” There 


was noregularity in the field ; it depended on each family’s work whether it should 


look orderly or otherwise, but what it lacked in symmetry was, perhaps, made up 
i family happine mad independence of action in the daily work \ man 
trong enough to work on equal terms in a gang could earn his money 
vithout regarding too much the | we that kills.” I have touched on the Devon 
re and Suffolk harvest-home ngs and large practice I wish I could 
idd something on those of Berkshire, but they had passed away betore my 
time Old men, however, told me of the time when the last loads were carried 
home and the wa ms were decked and the harvesters on the loads, and how 
they cheered and shouted through the village C. J. Cornisn 
lo tne Epiror of Country Lire 
Sir 4 picture of the old sickle which appeared in these page t week or two 
wo was a graphic reminder of old time When I was a boy, that venerable 
implement of ancient husbandry was just beginning to be displaced by what 
we called in Oxfordshire, the “ fagging-hook,” and my first recollection of harvest- 


ing is of half the wheat being cut by the sickle and the other by the hook The 
latter mode m became the more popular with the farmers, as it cut the straw 
close to the ground and was more rapid in its work An expert hand could 
cut from three-quarters of an acre to one acre with the hook in the day, according 
to the crop, while half an acre was a fair day's work with the sickle, though I 
have known a woman do as much Phe advantages of reaping were less carting, 


ricking and threshing, while all sportsmen mourned the abandonment of the 


ickk Present-day partridge-shooters have little idea of what a stubble, 
tanding nearly knee-high, meant tor sport The birds were always there at 
feeding-time, and they would lie well in September It was good walking, and 
wounded birds were easily found I must own to having been a sporting farmer, 


and for many years I took much trouble to preserve the use of the sickle to a 
limited extent, and confess that I did so entirely in the interest of sport. Gradu- 
ally, however, it became more and more difficult to find reapers, and I suppose 
it has now become a lost art A. T. MatTuews 

AN INTERESTING MEXICAN CLIMBER 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 

Sir,—I am desired by Mrs. Houldsworth of Coltness to send you the enclosed 
photograph, taken by Mr. Alexander Hinshelwood, Coltness, of the flower of 





MONSTERA DELICIOSA 


a Monstera deticiosa grown in the gardens here. It is one which is so rarely 
seen that you may consider it worth reproduction in your paper H. GorrRIrE- 
GREIG 

{This plant 1s an mteresting climber found wild in Mexico. In this country 
it requires a hot and moist glass structure to bring it to perfection. It will 
quickly climb the walls or pillars of such a house, and send down its thick, supple, 


erial roots to the soil These roots have a rather weird, rope-like appearance 
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rhe leaves, which are very large for a climbing plant, are perforated with large 
holes, and these are considered by botanists to be Nature’s provision against 
tropical gales, which would undoubtedly do a great deal of damage to a large, 
unperforated leaf surface. The fruits externally resemble soft pine cones, 
but they possess a very delicious flavour, a mixture of pine-apple and peach 
being perhaps as near a description as it is possible to give. A few occasionally 
find their way to Covent Garden Market. Several good plants of this climber 
can be seen in No. 1 House, situated near the main entrance, in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew.—Ep 
4 BLACK SPANIEL AND A WARLIKE COCK 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lit 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a black spaniel and a cock I possess, as 
it may interest your readers. The old belief of the dog’s chasing and killing 





A WARLIKE COCK AND HIS VICTIM. 


the cocks and hens is m this case quite reversed. The little white cock became 
very tame when he was quite young, as during an illness he had we used to feed 
him by hand. He became quite fearless of the dog, too, who used to enjoy a 
game with him ; 


and the result is that every time the dog goes into the fowlyard now, the little 


but as the cock grew braver, the dog became more afraid, 


cock chases him all over the place, and pecks large tufts of hair out of him, so 
that now we cannot get the dog to come into the run at all, although at one time 
it used to be his chief delight to go there every day to search for bones—and, 
incidentally, to have a round with the cock.—S. Gye. 


A FLYING ANT’S STRUGGLE WITH A_ SPIDER. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—I think the following may be of some interest to your readers. Since I 


have been out here I have taken great interest in the various habits or Indian 


insects. The rainy season is just starting here and, consequently, the flying 
ants are very prevalent in the evenings. Yesterday I noticed a flying ant 
settle on a window shutter, about two inches from the sill. Immediately a spider 
swooped down on it and spun a web round its wings. Having done this it 


proceeded to spin a web all round the ant. Then by some process that I was 
not able to observe, the spider managed to discolate the lower half of the web, 
so that it swung loose I imagine the spider did this so that the ant should not 
be able to get a purchase on the shutter. Then it went away and left the ant 


to tire itself out in its attempts to get free. Every time the ant nearly loosed 
itself the spider would come down and spin a fresh web all round it. This was 
done by standing above the ant and turning the web round it by means of its 
back leg. During the ant’s struggles it lost its wings, but this did not stop it 
in its endeavours to free itself. At last the ant managed to disentangle itself 
from the web and fell on to the window-sill. Immediately the spider came down 
and spun a web once round the ant and went back to its original position. The 
ant was very much at a disadvantage without wings, but began to walk awav. 
lor some time it could not make any progress at all, and then I saw that the spider 


was trying to haul the ant up again by means of the web it had spun round it 


when it fell on to the ledge. But the ant was too strong when it had a purchase 
on the sill, and eventually broke the web and escaped. The whole thing must 
have lasted quite an balf an hour. The flying ant in this part of the country 


is the most harmless of insects, and very much larger than the English flying ant. 
From the tip of its head to the end of its wings, it must measure about an inch. 
his particular spider had a very small body, about the size of two pin-heads put 
together, but very long legs in proportion, about three-quarters of an inch long 
Aprian I. James, Srivilliputtur, Ramnad District, S.1. 


THE BREEDING AGES OF BIRDS 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I was deeply interested in the article in last weck’s Country Lire dealing 
with this subject. Like your correspondent, I have hitherto not met with any 
work on ornithology in which this very interesting aspect of bird-life has been 
considered ; and, like him, I am seeking information. However, so far as the 
small birds of the finch order are concerned, I have had some personal experience, 
and shall be glad if it in any way helps your correspondent and the readers ot 
Country Lire. A few years back I had a large outdoor aviary, and kept therein 
some forty birds of the finch tribe, with two or three pairs of hard-billed and 
seed-eating birds. Two pairs of bullfinches were secured in their first plumage 
and turned into the aviary—this was at the end of August. The males were 
then just beginning to show colour. In the following spring one pair put up 
a nest and had two eggs, but did not succeed in rearing the young. (I believe 
now, from subsequent observations, that a male greenfinch pulled off their heads 
when a few days old.) The other pair were continually carrying material about, 
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but did not complete a nest. The probable cause was that the material available 


was not proper to their taste and requirements. However, the second year 
I obtained a good supply of fibrous roots, fibre from an old cocoanut carpet, 
and horse-hair. With this they built a perfect nest and reared two broods of 
five each. The greenfinches (Loxia chloris), likewise, were only a few months 
old when placed in captivity, and in the following season, when just about 
a year old, they nested, but from some cause failed to bring off their young. 
Nor did they do so in captivity. This was a matter which I never could explain, 
as all other birds were more successful. 
A pair of chaffinches (Fringilla colebs) nested 


Probably there was some necessary 
element missing from the food. 
about the same time as the bullfinches and at about the same age. There was 
a difficulty in finding suitable material for these birds, and no headway was made 
in their work until a few handfuls of lichen had been placed at their disposal 
A pair of redpoles, too, were successful in starting a 
home in my aviary. I believe the male was several 
years old at the time of capture, but the hen had 
traces of her first coat. The aviary was outside with no 
boxes or covering except faggots of bushwood for the 
birds to roost and nest in; the food was mixed seeds 
and weeds such as groundsel, plantain, etc., that the 
conditions would be as uearly as possible natural; so 
that I think it would be correct to say that these four 
birds—bullfinch, greenfinch, chaffinch and redpole—will 


breed when a year old.—Wtti1aM BELL, 





THE BREEDING OF HUNTERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—I have read with great interest Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s article in your number of October 14th on 
breeding hunters, but I do not consider that he has 
suggested how it should be done. He mentions Mr. 
Hope-Brook’s plan of creating a breed by mating a 
Clydesdale stallion with a thorough-bred mare and 
crossing the progeny thus got. This, I have no doubt, 
would produce quite a useful horse; but I very much 
doubt it eventually turning out what we want, which is 
a sound sire up to at least fifteen stone, that would get 
hunters and Army remounts up to fourteen stone or more. 
To do this the Government for the sake of getting really 
good remounts that would provide our Cavalry with 
suitable horses must start a stud farm and book. This 
must be done by purchasing the six most suitable 
thorough-bred sires regardless of expense, also at least 
a hundred absolutely sound, well-bred mares from four 
to eight years old; their progeny to be kept till they 
are four years old (all the colts uncut), then use 
the best of them on the best of the fillies. They will 
then in a few years time have a number of stallions 
of correct type to spare that they can place all over 
the country, instead of the very inferior 
Islington. I have talked the matter over with many farmers, both large and 
small, who now do little or nothing in the way of light-horse breeding on account 


Premium” horses that one saw at 


of its unremunerativeness, and they have all said they would go in for it if they 


A YEARLING 


RHINOCEROS AND A 
only could get a really well-bred sire up to fifteen stone. In course of time, 
farmers would be able to get mares entered in the Stud Book as well, and by 
mating them with sires placed by Government in the district, they would be 
able to breed horses of the desired type as easily and profitably as they now do 
short-horns or Down sheep. As Army remounts and hunters are bred now, 
it is impossible to make it pay, as at least two out of every three are good for 
nothing but a baker's cart, as they inherit a predominance of the bad points 
of sire as well as dam. This chance work would be done away with by having 
a pedigree animal of correct type on both sides, but to eet this you must breed 


IN 
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a new stamp of horse, with more size and bone than the thorough-bred of the 
present day. To do this it will take a good many years and not be an under- 
taking that the Treasury will reap a direct profit by for several years, though, 
I take it, thousands and thousands are wasted every year for little or no reason 
at all. 
and who ever bought them should be empowered to give up to one hundred and 
fifty pound each and, as far as possible, to select those that had no direct cross 
ot cart or hackney blood—i.e 
Dursley, Gloucestershire. 


Great care would have to be taken in the selection of the original mares, 


. no halt-bred mares.—FRANK KELSALL PE10, 


P A GOAT AND A RHINOCEROS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you two interesting drawings taken in the Zoological 





THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT GIZA, EGYPT 

Gardens at Giza, near Cairo, The rhinoceros is about a year old, and 

travelled down from the Soudan m company with the goat, to whom 

it has become devotedly attached. The two are never parted, and when 

the rhinoceros lies down the goat frequently mounts on to its head 
and rests there, to the satisfaction of both 


parties. —NELLIE HADDEN 


SEA-FISHING ON A WEEDY BOTTOM 

fo tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lire.”’| 
Sir,—While on a short vist to Filey I was 
much interested in the methods of Yorkshire 
salt-water anglers hey use very powerful 
stiff rods, with pulley rings the whole way 
along, while the usual size of their big 
Nottingham reels is about seven inches in 
diameter The drum is, however, made 
narrow, with large holes bored through it, so 
as to save weight as far as possible, Such 
enormous reels are quite unnecessary as far as 
making long casts is concerned, and I have 
noticed that our South Coast pier anglers get 
out just as far with their much smaller reels 
rhe bottom round Filey Brig is very foul, 
being all rough rock and seaweed, consequently 
it is a common affair ta get hung up and lose 
one’s hook and paternoster lead. From experi- 
ments I made I am convinced that fishing 
with a paternoster at all from the Brig is a 
mistake. I used a large cork float with two 
hooks twenty inches to two feet apart, the 
uch distance from the 
float that it just touched the I then 
found that the codling generally took the 


bottom hook being at 


caweed 


bait on the upper hook, showing that when 
foraging round the rocks they swim well 
When a paternoster 1 
bother ot 


above the weeds 


used, besides the continually 


getting hung up, one is” burying and 
concealing the bait among the weeds. My stay at Filey was too short for 
me to venture to be dogmatic, but the fact remains that using float tackle as 


described, a light rod, small reel and comparatively fine line, | managed to get 


fish quite as easily as the anglers who used the conventional | ast Coast equip- 


ment. I would therefore suggest that fishermen who chance to visit Filey this 
autumn should try my method, which is at all events much more interesting 
owing to the lighter gear. I found also that the codling took my mussel quite 


close in, and that there seemed to be no necessity for casts of more than thirty 


yards at most PLEUR-DE-LYS 
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To tur bi ' ( ry Lirt 

Si A short t 1 published 
i hot | pet terret 
Juri pla t his friend tl 
kitt He ha vy | rm ! 





1} i] gam wit! 
he np l lashing about 
jumps the ther and 

t t tl md as if 
were end to kill on 
i that I ¢t t it might 
interest your readet to ee the et 
losed photogray oft them Neither 
tl ] rt ret ever hurts the 


rtil CAl AND riil 
BLACKBIRD 


{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir | think the following — litth JUMBO AND 
incident may imterest your readet 

It occurred durin 1irecent 

| leasant holiday visit to a small out-of-the-way pl we in Suffolk, bearing 
the name of Waldringtield We were tayvin it a little cottage delight 

fully situated in a large iden, almost buried in flowers and fruit trees The 
owner! who we musually nice people had a pet Persian cat, of which the 


wife was evidently very proud, while at the back of the house there hung a large 


it blackbird, which seemed to be 


i special favourite of the husband bby ome means of 
other the front of the cage had been damaged, and while 
we were there the bird escaped from the cage and fle 

iwav, to the great distre oft both husband and wife All 


tiv earenhu lor it provin fruith I ventured to suggest 


that the cage door should be left open, in the hope t 
ibly the bird might et tired of liberty on hort 


comme mad preter captivity with plenty instead No 
ns of th howe r. were seen, no my trace whatever 
discovered during the remainder of our stay, and when 


we left the bird wa till missing and seemed hope le ly 
lost tut now come the wonderful part of the story 
Whether the cat felt the | of its fellow-pet and pre 
vailed on it to return to its old quarters, or the blackbird 
found that liberty had been bought too dearly it all 


events, this ts what happened One evening the cat 
brought back the bird in it suth, and so tenderly that 
not a feather was | t or even displaced, and when the 


cage was reached the bird just hopped in through the open 
oor and resumed its old mode of life unhurt and happy, 
ter the reat delight of our triends at Cliff Cottage, trom 
vhom we have just received the news of its remstate 
ment I could but rejoice with the good folks at sucha 
itisfactory sequel (almost miraculous it seemed to me 

md I think your reader vill be of the ime mind 


Samvuet THomrso 


rH! TRAVELLING CIDER-MILI 
fo tue Eprror of Country Lire.’ 
SIR It may interest your readet t ee how much 
f the cider in this part of the country is made, 
Compared with the almost prehistoric tone mills, the hand cider-mill, 
or “ seratter,” i of course, quite a modern innovation; still, it is over 
eighty veat ince the first one ippeared in ¢ neighbourhood The 
advocates of the stone mills claim that cider made in them keeps better, by 


virtue of the crushed kernels, or pips, which the cratter ’ leaves untouched ; 


. “| ‘5 
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but, on the other hand, partisans of 
the latter boast that it not only does 
its work in half the time, but that 
fruit ground by it yields a larger 
proportion of juice, not to mention 
the convenience of its coming to 
your door. The primitive machinery 
consists of the “ scratter”’ (the mill) 
and the press, and the whole 
operation is very simple. The apples 
areemptied into the hopper 
of the mill and are pushed con- 
tinually against the “scratter.”” This 
is a cylinder made otf stout oak 
and studded with large nails and 
iron stubs; on either side of it are 
two large wheels, each turned by 
two men, one using the handle, 
the other facing him and “ pulling 
tag,”” @.e., a piece of cord attached 
to the handle The fruit, torn to 
pulp by the “scratter,”” passes under 
TERRIER. it into the “ cill,” whence it is ladled 
on to the press It is pressed 
in hair-cloths, of which there are six 
or seven, the method of filling them being as follows: A square wooden frame, 
its sides about four inches in depth, slides up and down the wooden uprights on 
the inner side of the iron screws of the press; on this a hair-cloth is spread, 
while two wooden laths, about an inch wide and rather longer than the width 
of the frame, are placed beneath it. The cloth is then filled with the pulp to the 





TURNING THE “SCRATTER.” 


level of the top of the frame and carefully “‘ lapped ” up by bringing the corners 
over the centre. The frame is then raised, the laths withdrawn and placed 
on the top of the cloth just filled, the frame lowered on to them again, the 
next cloth spread over it and the process repeated. When all the cloths are 
filled, a heavy square of wood ts placed on the top, and the beam is then screwed 

down by means of the iron arms. This is done gradually 
of the 


levers as shown in the second picture. The apple juice 


by hand as long as possible, and then by means 


oozes out of the cloths, runs down into the tray beneath, 
and so into the pan placed to receive it, whence it is 
ladled into a bucket and emptied into the casks. It 
begins to work in about six hours, the process of fer- 
mentation taking about six weeks. In an ordinary season 
a pot of apples (sixty-four pounds) should make about 
four gallons of cider; this year, owing to the drought, 
the yield is not more than about three gallons. On the 
other hand, crops are plentiful and the fruit sound, at least 
in this district. Similar mills, worked by horse or 
steam power, are now in general use.—B. M. S., 
Strat ford-on-Avon, 


A WATER TOWER WANTED. 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.”’) 
S1r,—I should be very glad to know what is the best and 
least expensive form of reservoir, or water tower, in a 
private park, to hoid about two hundred cubic yards of 
water, this being an average hot summer day’s con- 
sumption. The water would be pumped up to a hill 
about ninety feet high, and the idea is to have the 
reservoir in the shape of a tower with a staircase, on the 
top of the hill, so as to get the benefit of the view from 
the top of the tower. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could give me some useful hints as to 
materials, design and expense.—CONSTANT READER. 





